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AN IMPRESSION OF NIAGARA. 
BY THOMAS KAY. 


“ How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelid still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 
To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave through the thick-twined vine— 
To watch the emerald coloured water falling 
Through many a wov'n acanthus-wreath divine ! 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine.” 
Tennyson. 
Y impression is that of a spring day in April, standing 
on what is left of the Table rock, close to the falls, 
on the Canadian side. There is a pale blue sky, with long 
grey bands stretching across it. The foam from the abyss 
moves upwards to the west and obscures the horizon with 
a grey mist, which falls upon the road beside me in a 
drenching shower. The morning sun with difficulty pierces 
the constant vapour cloud which fills the valley, and it 
lights up its surface like a satin-floss coverlet, swaying and 
moving with every current of air, and changing its light and 
shade, colour and form, every second of time. The snow 
lingers on the southern side of the river under the purple 
rocks, and tall rounded columns of ice hide the enfoamed 
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2 AN IMPRESSION OF NIAGARA. 


base. The grass has put on its verdant hue, the buds on the 
tree branches are filling, preparing to burst into blossom when 
assured of the reality of Spring’s advent, and I, a stranger, 
feeling strange in this “ new land of ours,” am gazing upon 
this great phenomenon of Nature, the moving mass of the 
“fullness” of the waters of Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior, precipitated over the rocks into a deep and 
rugged gorge, grooved by the water out of the horizontal 
strata of silurian limestone for many a long mile. 

Imagine to yourself a country of limestone whose grey and 
blue rocks, lying flat as pancakes on a plate, are in layers of 
90 feet thick or more, and that they extend from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario. Over these layers of rock Nature has turned 
the overflow of Lake Erie in a stream of not more than a 
mile wide. This stream has washed away the superincum- 
bent gravel and earth, loosened a rock here and there, 
tossed them about in the groove, and grinding one against 
the other has succeeded in cutting a trench of between 300 
and 400 feet deep through this solid mass of stone, which 
extends from Niagara to Lewiston. 

It seems to have been easy for it to accomplish what has 
been done in the last 10,000 years to what it will have to 
do before it comes to Lake Erie, to which place it is hasten- 
ing, and where it is expected to arrive some 30,000 years 
hence. 

The Niagara trench is the giant labour exercised by 
water to free Lake Erie* from its bonds, and when its 
work is accomplished nine thousand square miles will be 
added to the cultivatable parts of the globe whereon man 
may flourish. 

Such is the great work I see before me, a moving per- 
sistent force which never stops (if it would only slacken a 


* The mean depth of Lake Erie is only 84 feet. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF NIAGARA. 3 


bit it would not seem so awful). It is the embodiment of 
ruthless energy. The waters gouge out the rocks as power- 
fully as the diamond drills into granite, but with a 
slow and almost imperceptible action. It may be 
described as a huge machine worked by the sun. The 
vapours distilled from the sea are condensed upon 


‘the pine-clad mountains; they drip noiselessly from the 


pendent boughs in little rills which swell the brooks, 
feed the rivers, and fill the lakes, to return once more 
to the ocean, thus fulfilling a ceaseless round of duty. 
In the upper reaches of the river the water is peaceful 
and smooth, and reflects the tall reeds, the trees, and the 
firmament like a calm life untroubled by care and untossed 
by strife; but as no life is without trouble and none without 
care, it may be rather likened to that life possessed by him 
who enters man’s estate free from guile and unwitting of 
evil—ignorant of the contentions and forces which lie before 
him—and the pitfalls through which he must pass before 
he can emerge purified into the great ocean of rest. 

On this wide and peaceful river there are beautiful little 
grass islands, which before the advent of the white man were 
the haunt of deer. They dot the translucid water and add 
to the charm of its seeming innocence: and in those times 
many were the deer, entrapped by the treacherous current, 
which went to feed the Indians below, or were torn to 
shreds on the rugged rocks of the falls. 

At the place where the violent nature of the unstable ele- 
ment is first revealed stand the Three Sisters’ Islands amidst 
the whirling rush of the upper rapids, and a short distance 
above the first of these sisters is stranded the remains of a 
gigantic raft, adrift from Buffalo, whose timbers project 
above the sky line, like huge battering rams, ready to be dis- 
charged when the next east wind shall swell the waters of 
Erie with sufficient force to start them on the downward 
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flow. It is needless to say that no man could with safety to 
himself attempt to secure this flotsam. The beams will go 
over the falls like straws racing in a brooklet, approach it at 
the speed of twenty or thirty miles an hour, drop noise- 
lessly over the curled green wave, and continue their course, 
riven and splintered, to Lake Ontario, unless gathered in 
the quiet waters to feed the “Maid of the Mist,” a little 
steamer which plies below. There is no more striking 
illustration of the triumph of mind over matter than is ex- 
hibited by this little vessel, which seems to thrust itself 
almost into the jaws of death. The exhibition of Maccomo 
with his head in a lion’s mouth was not more thrilling than 
the seeming carelessness with which this invention of man 
rocks over the foam in the immediate vicinity of millions 
of tons of falling water which seem grasping at and eager 
to destroy it. 

The sound of Niagara (the thunder water) is worth 
noticing. Under the solemn, continuous roar of the 
cataract can be heard distinctly the beat of the water as 
it drops in ribbon-like masses, and it sounds very like the 
rapid vibration of high-pressure steam escaping from a 
throbbing spring safety-valve, or the flapping of strong 
canvas in a high gale of wind. To describe the sound as 
a shuddering one will perhaps best explain: its peculiarity. 

Its effect, by concussion of the atmosphere, is to shake 
the windows, and even the buildings, which are of wood, 
in the neighbourhood. My room looks over the falls, per- 
haps a couple of hundred yards away, and I am lulled by 
its sound as in a cradle, and rocked by its vibrations to 
sleep. 

AN EPISODE. 


Some wild ducks are coming up the river, and they are 
flying low. They mistake the spray ahead of them for a 
cloud, and now I see them enter it. There are three 
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AN IMPRESSION OF NIAGARA. 5 


of them battling with it. They disappear and again 
re-appear; two take to the right, where a friendly breeze 
has dissipated the cloud, and as they see the living 
wall of cruel waters in face of them, they soar aloft and 
happily pass on. Not so the third! It emerges once 
from the spray ; it unfortunately takes to the left, towards 
the centre of the horseshoe, where the water drops into a 
cleft made some five or six years ago, and which in its 
enlargement is destined to alter the shape of the Canadian 
falls. There the water is churned into foam from the base 
to the top; no created wings are powerful enough to beat 
against it, and those of this poor bird are soon overcome. 
It struggles and beats the spray hopelessly; at length it 
tosses up its wings, seemingly in despair, and sinks into 
the gulf toits sad end. Thus Nature makes traps of its kind, 
and as the Chippewa or Tuscarora Indian in former times 
drew tithes of waifs so killed, so do now the present inhabi- 
tants draw supplies of winged game destroyed by the 
avalanche of water behind the cloud, which secretly lies in 
wait for their migratory flights, 


A STUDY, 


While photography, developed to high perfection, can 
give you good ideas of its light and shade and form, it can 
give no adequate comprehension of the varying colours 
which enrich Niagara. It has been said that it is unpaint- 
able; but while this is true to a certain extent, I am con- 
vinced that it is only because a master mind has not yet 
come to the fore to interpret its grandeur with an ability 
at all equal to the subject. Had J. W. M. Turner carried 
his genius thereto, this realisation might not have been 
lacking. He who could make such wonderful pictures of 
such commonplace subjects as a railway train rushing 
against wind, or signal lights at sea, could doubtless have 
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ennobled the picture of the Niagara Falls beyond that of the 
Grand Canal of Venice, or those sublime interpretations 
of the simple English landscapes which he has left to us. 

It requires a few days’ rest and residence before one’s 
mind is free to fittingly acquire the fulness of understanding 
which it is capable of receiving by the observation of this 
phenomenon. One has to forget his pre-conceived impres- 
sions; he has to forget the Niagara which has been created 
in his mind by books and pictures, in order to present a 
blank page to himself for the reception of impressions his 
own consciousness will inscribe thereon. He must live 
opposite to the falls, breathe their cooling spray, hear their 
continuous sounds, and feel the tremor of their vibrations. 
He must go under them, around them, see them from above 
and below and afar off, and, if possible, alone. Then will 
he begin to find abundant food for thought; and if he will 
sit down for a sketch under the overhanging cliff, literally 
at the feet of Niagara as its disciple, he may study the form 
and note the colour of the solid wall of water which reflects 
the light at noonday as if it were made of polished emerald 
having foam streaks down its face. He will notice that every 
form of waterfall is present which Tennyson tells us was 
in that land to which the lotus eaters came one day, “In 
which it seeméd always afternoon,” when 


Like a downward smoke the slender stream, 
Along the cliff to fall and pause did seem. 


In describing his “ Land of Streams,” he says— 


Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go ; 
And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
He saw the gleaming river seaward flow. 


The student can observe in Niagara the broad masses of 
sheet water, the ribbon bands torn by the atmosphere into 
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shreds, the lace-like forms deliciously foliated by the 
playful winds, and the silvery threads which fringe the 
broad curtain, all gradating from the massive parent 
stream in colour and form, in light and shade; from green 
to pale yellow and rose, behind which are the dark wet 
rocks in red and purple, the whole resting upon a deep 
blue mist which again hangs suspended over a pure white 
exquisitely mottled creamy fluid, which is like to nothing 
so much as the surface of the moon with its silver-edged 
craters and deep shadows as seen through a telescope; and 
when this creamy surface calms down to a steady ripple on 
a blueish green water, and on its dancing wavelet crests the 
rose of the morning sky is reflected; and frothy masses 
like frosted sugar float like maps of unknown continents ; 
and lumps of ice as clear, cold, crystal mountains pass 
slowly down the stream, then one feels he is approaching 
the threshold of his study. 

As the chameleon is to the plant upon which it rests, so 
does Niagara adapt itself in delicious harmony to every 
hue of the sky. A rosy morning produces, with the sun 
behind the falls, a blue shaded water in the abyss, looked 
at from above. The rich blue sky of midday which fades 
into delicate green on the horizon produces a citron colour 
with lavender-tinted spray, and a corresponding contrast 
of shadow on the rock behind the water. Sometimes the 
dancing waters above are sparkling and laughing in the 


‘ bright beams of light, while below the spray looks sad and 


sorrowful in the shade. The falls are sombre when 
obscured by a passing cloud, and dull to dreariness under 
rain. The margin of broken rock is lined with evergreen 
ragged cedars of a deep olive colour, “ dewed with showery 
drops,” and above, the pines stand out ruddy against 
the sky. 


There is one common optical phenomenon at the falls 
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which must not be omitted, and that is the rainbow effects 
produced by the refraction of the sun’s light upon the spray. 
In the morning, with one’s back to the sun, the prismatic 
colours are constant and they attend upon the spectator 
above or below the eastern, or American side, wherever he 
may be. One has only to turn his back to the sun, then, 
like Aladdin in the Magic Garden, he is served with visions 
of sapphires, emeralds, rubies and diamonds, floating in 
mid-air, sometimes almost within his grasp. I have seen a 
perfect bow of not more than two yards in diameter, in 
shape elliptical, when every bead with its distinctive colour* 
could be plainly distinguished. In the afternoon the rain- 
bows are seen deep below from the western, or Canadian 
side, and as the sun declines the bow rises on the cloud 
and suffuses the valley and the distant falls with broad 
bands of pale red, orange, green, and violet. As the varying 
colours rise out of the water it is often seen that the middle 
colours, pale yellow and greenish orange, are colouring the 
distant falls as if they were covered with a tinted veil. As the 
segment of the bow rises it becomes broad enough to cover 
the whole downpour of the American falls as seen from the 
Canadian side. 

As the sun locally tints the spray with “the bow 
which is in the cloud which is in the heavens” so does he, 
whether seen or unseen, constantly produce changes of an 
atmospheric character, which to the artist’s eye are even 
more beautiful than the glories of its effects upon the 
water globules rising from its surface. The best of these 
effects are to be observed in the evening. When the bright 
light of day begins to fade, a rosy veil insensibly creeps over 
the landscape and is particularly to be noticed on the 
Canadian falls. It runs down the chromatic scale to blue and 


* At an angle of 40° to 42° from the spectator to the globule of water and the sun pris- 
matic colour is produced. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF NIAGARA. 9 


violet, just as if coloured glasses dissolving into each other, 
were intervened. The windows of the village of Niagara, 
on the other side amidst the pines and tall cedars, often 
become lit up as if the place was on fire, while below the 
gloom deepens and becomes more impressive. As the sun 
descends the lights depart, the fog fills the valley, the black 
bat night spreads his wings over all, and nothing but the 
unchanging sound of the mighty river, the offspring of 
the sun, remains to remind us of its giant labours and its 
unceasing application, of its beauty and its cruelty, of its 
peacefulness and its turbulence, and lastly, of its god-like 
impassiveness, ruthless persistence, and enduring majesty. 
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RELICS OF THE COMMON FIELD SYSTEM 
IN AND NEAR MANCHESTER. 


BY H. T. CROFTON. 


we follows makes no pretence to be exhaustive of 

our local records or instances of that fast expiring, 
but highly interesting, system which is so ably traced out 
in Mr. Seebohm’s English Village Community (London, 
1883), and is sought to be created afresh under the cry of 
“three acres and a cow.” Mr. Seebohm’s investigation 
proceeds from the known to the lesser known, and may be 
usefully contrasted with Mr. Coote’s Romans of Britain 
(London, 1878), which starts with the Roman agrimensorial 
rules, and shows their gradual decay in this country and 
the evolution of our present system. 

Perhaps the first step to a right understanding of the 
Common Field System, is to abandon the idea that an acre 
of land is a square, and to remember that it is an oblong 
strip four poles (22 yards) wide, and 40 poles (220 yards) 
long, containing four roods lying side by side, each 
measuring 40 poles long and 1 wide. 

The pole is not, however, a constant measure. A statute 
pole, rod, or perch, is 54 yards or 164 feet, but a Cheshire 
pole is 8 yards long or 24 feet, and a Lancashire pole is 7 
yards or 21 feet. The reason for these variations is unknown, 


but possibly they originated in the length of goad used for 
the ox-team. 


The acre, however, uniformly contained 
four poles (be their length what it might) in breadth and 
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forty in length, and these constant numbers probably also 
were due to the constitution of the ox-team, which consisted 
of eight oxen, contributed by four individuals. We may 
imagine the ploughman stretching right and left with his 
goad at arm’s length, and marking off the portion of ground 
so within his reach and calling that a pole’s stretch, and 
then repeating the process four times, once for each con- 
tributor tothe team. As pointed out by Mr. Palmer in his 
History of Ancient Land Tenures in the Marches of North 
Wales (p. 18), the Venedotian Edition of the Welsh laws 
directed the erw to be set out with a rod, as long as the 
long yoke, measuring sixteen feet of three palm breadths 
each, (or, of the height of the tallest man in the township 
with his arm above his head) in the hand of the driver, 
with his other upon the middle spike of the long yoke, and 
as far as he can reach with that rod stretching out his arm 
are the two skirts of the erw. The breadth of the piece to 
be ploughed was thus arrived at, and for the length the 
ploughman marked off ten such stretches right and left, 
keeping the count on his fingers, and then repeating the pro- 
cess four times, once for each of the team owners. The length 
of forty poles was the length of the furrow and was there- 
fore called a “ furrow-long” or “fur-long,” and the oblong 


g, was termed an 


piece, four poles wide and forty poles lon 
acre. The land so marked off into roods and acres was named 
after the rod (L. virga), a virgate (L. vir gata)—that is, rodded 
land, and sometimes was called a yardland, from the A.S. 
geard,a rod. The team could plough an acre in a day’s 
yoking, beginning about six in the morning and ending 
about noon. Twelve acres were as much as each of the 
eight oxen could cultivate, and that quantity was termed a 
bovate or oxgang, while the quantity, 96 acres, which the 
whole team could cultivate was called after the plough (L. 
carica) a carucate or ploughland. 
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In Anglo-Saxon times the farmer's outfit comprised two 
oxen, a cow, six sheep, and twenty-four acres; but those 
acres lay scattered in strips, and not all together. This was 
partly due to a three-year rotation of crops, viz., tilth 
grain, etch grain, and fallow. By “tilth grain,” otherwise 
“winter corn,” is meant the crop from a sowing of wheat 
in October. When this wheat was reaped in the following 
autumn, the land lay fallow, and the stubble, or eddish 
(etch), was pastured till it was ploughed up in spring for 
oats, beans, etc.—that second year’s crop being termed 
“etch grain,” or “spring corn,” after which the land lay 
“fallow” for a year before being again ploughed up for a 
wheat crop. This rotation could not be departed from, 
because each occupier of the then unenclosed fields had a 
right of pasturing his six sheep over the whole field as soon 
as the corn was cut and carried, or when the land was 
fallow, and after Lammas (Late-math) Day, when the hay- 
crop was secured, the cows were turned into the meadows. 

The circumstances which at one time rendered this scat- 
tered ownership convenient have passed away, and left 
only a sense of wondering inconvenience behind, causing a 
constant struggle for separate ownership in order that each 
owner may do as he likes with his own, 

This scattered ownership however constitutes the most 
important peculiarity of the system, and Mr. Seebohm 
mentions that at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, one owner had 
thirty-eight detached pieces, while the Manchester Guar- 
dian (Jan. 15, 1886) states that at Totternhoe, in Hert- 
fordshire, one man had ninety-seven acres in one hundred 
and sixty-eight strips, many of them two miles apart. 

The statute acre it will be remembered contains 4,840 
square yards, while the Lancashire acre contains 7,840, and 
the Cheshire acre 10,240. Each acre, however, alike con- 
tains four roods, which vary in size in the above propor- 
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tions, and in Cheshire and South Lancashire the rood is 
better known as a “quarter,” and contains forty falls 
or rods. 

The separately-owned strips were often divided by an 
unploughed “balk” or “byland” of grass a foot or so in 
width. The Latin term for a strip so divided was selio, 
and for this there are many English equivalents—such as 
balk, butt, ridge, rig, land, slang, quillet. In North Lan- 
cashire the term is “dale,” and in South Lancashire it is 
“dole.” The strips are grouped into “shots,” or “ furlongs,” 
which are generally divided from each other by broader 
grassy bylands, which are frequently used as_ roads, 
and afford convenient means of access to the “butts.” 
Each “furlong” is furnished with a “butt” across the 
ends of the others, and upon this all the ploughs are 
turned, so that the unfortunate individual to whom the 
cross-butt belongs has to wait till all the other strips 
are ploughed, before he can cultivate his own. 

This cross-butt was called in Latin, foréra; and in 
English, a “headland,” or “adlant.” All readers of the 
immortal Tim Bobbin will remember the urchon that was 
discovered in the “ hadloont rean,” or gutter. 

The pieces which were left over after cutting up the 
field into acres and half or quarter acres, had also parti- 
cular names; those pieces which tapered to a point being 
generally called “gores,” or “ pikes.” 

After thus gaining a general knowledge of the object in 
view we may turn our attention to Lancashire, and note 
that Dr. J. Aikin, in his Description of the Country round 
Manchester in 1795, says (p. 23) that in Lancashire “but 
few open or common fields are now remaining, the incon- 
veniences attending them having caused great exertions to 
effect a division of property, so that each individual might 
have his grounds contiguous and cultivate them after his 
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own method. The enclosures are in general very small, so 
as to occasion much loss of ground in hedges and fences ;” 
and at p. 94 he remarks of the common fields of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, “These are scattered over the whole 
of the portion enclosed by a line drawn from Ripley south- 
ward by Leeds, Wakefield, and Barnsley to Rotherham, but 
are most numerous in the country to the eastward of the 
great north road from Doncaster to Boroughbridge.” 

In order to gain a more particular knowledge of the relics 
in and near Manchester of this all but extinct system, let us 
advance by that would-be-ocean highway, the Irwell. 
The first landing will be made at Liverpool, and here 
with that entertaining book The Moore Rental (Chetham 
Society, Vol. XII.) as our gossiping guide, we may hark 
back for two centuries, and ramble in imagination over the 
sites of the now busy streets as they then lay in fields. 
One extract (page 47) must suffice, after mentioning that 
the book was compiled about 1667, by Mr. Edward Moore, 
as advice to his son William in the management of the 
family estates. The entry relates to Castle Street and the 
holding of Thomas Johnson, who was bailiff of Liverpool 


in 1668. 


“Johnson, Baly, one of the hardest men in town. He 
bought this [holding] of Rich. Heapey without my consent ; 
and at last, for forty pounds, I admitted him tenant and 
charged him two lives; but within less than a year, I 
making Pheenix Street, had occasion to use the little close 
which is now Widow Greton’s back side, and he had the 
impudence to demand sixty pounds of me for that which in 
truth it was worth but ten shillings per annum; and the 
whole tenement was at least eighteen pounds a year which 
I let him have for forty pounds. And at last all I could 
bring him to was to take four lands in Liverpool Field, 
which I could have had near thirty pounds for. Thus you 
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may see that you must expect no mercy from such rogues ; 
therefore in the name of God make the best you can of 
your own. There belongs to this house several lands in 
the field, besides the four he had of me.” The number of 
these “lands” held varied widely, some tenants having 
only “half a land,” and others held “a land,” “a land and 
a half,” “two lands,” “ four,” “ seven,” “ eight or nine,” “ ten,” 
“twenty,” “twenty-one and a half,” “ twenty-two or twenty- 
three,” or “several lands.” The “lands” were sometimes 
styled “buts” (pp. 82 and 83); they formed part of the 
demesne lands, as is evident from the entry on p. 23, where 
Richard Livesey is stated to have held “tenne lands in the 
field . . . they were demesne lands belonging to the Old 
Hall ;” and it was close by the Old Hall in Old Hall Street 
(inland from Prince’s Dock) that the “Town Field” or 
“Liverpool Field” was situate, though that was not the 
only field which was divided into “lands.”* Space forbids 
that any notice should be taken here of the various rents 
and services to be rendered, or of their signification. 
Leaving Liverpool, the next port will be Warrington, 
where the Rent Roll (drawn up in Latin in 1465, and 
printed with a translation in 1849 as Vol. XVII. of the 
Chetham Society,) furnishes on every page ample evidence 
of the system of scattered holdings in common fields. Mr. 
William Beamont, who edited the volume, remarks, on 
p. lxxvi. of the Introduction, “Besides the ordinary 
description of fields, there occur in the book a great 
variety of names for different quantities of land. Thus 
we have the acre, the landa, the bilanda, which is probably 
two lands; the roda or rood, the farthing or fourth part 
of an acre, the hollanda or sixth part of an acre, the dole, 





* The map of Liverpool accompanying the 1824 edition of Baines’ Lancashire shows 
very clearly the division of the land in the direction of Everton and Kirkdale into these 
strips. 
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and the tunge sharp, which signifies a small angular piece 
of land, in which sense the word continues to be used in 
the neighbouring village of Ashton [in Mackerfield] at the 
present day. The slada seems to mean the same thing as 
pratum or meadow. Then we have the jfilwm terre or 
strip of land, and the lectwm or bed of land. Is it fanciful 
to suppose that the hadeland, applicable as it is to the 
parts of the field lying nearest to the hedge, is derived 
from ‘ Hades land,’ or the ‘Land of Shades?’” Some of 
these explanations are open to exception, or require sup- 
plementing, for a bilanda, instead of meaning two lands, is 
the balk or strip left unploughed between two butts; a hol- 
landa probably meant a “whole land,” and tongue sharps 
are evidently gores or pikes, while a lectum would be more 
appropriately translated a butt. The Rent Roll also men- 
tions common fields, selions or ridges; “ shots,” furlongs 
bearing special names in the fields, and it contains other 
curious words, namely, “outcast,” which seems to have 
been equivalent to “no man’s land” ; crymbull, of which 
two instances occur, one on p. 24, where the contents were 
half an acre, while the other (mentioned on pp. 56, 82, and 
114), contained two acres, and was also styled a croft, or a 
parcel of land, and a sparth (pp. 128, 132). These last two 
terms receive no attempt at elucidation from Mr. Beamont, 
and, judging from the marvellous distortion above applied 
to headland, it is, perhaps, not to be regretted. Hazarding 
a guess, a crymble may mean a bent or crooked strip, and 
a sperth a projecting or sprouting strip. This word, 
“sperth,’ otherwise “sporthe,” is given in Mr. Harland’s 
Glossarial Gazetteer (Mamecestre, Vol. III., p. 588), where 
he suggests Anglo-Saxon spyrd, a measure of ground con- 
taining 625 feet or 128 paces, the old Roman stadium.* 





*Sparth” is the name of a triangular field near Withington Green, Manchester, 
formerly part of a common field called ‘* Cotton.” 
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At the risk of being tedious, the following abbreviated 
example of a Warrington holding may be given (p. 9). 
“John Hardewar holds (1) one barn, with gardens and 
crofts enclosed by hedges and ditches, and containing 
three acres of arable land in the field called Stanfield ; (2) 
also one acre of arable land lying in le Wroe of Arpeley, 
in breadth between a half-acre in Wilkinson’s tenure on 
the west, and land in Sporis’s tenure on the east, and in 
length from land in Sporis’s tenure on the south as far as 
land in Wynyngton’s tenure on the north; (3) also a 
certain parcel of arable land lying upon Le Warthe; (4) 
also nine small selions (butts) of land lying together in the 
said place called le Warthe in Arpeley field ; (5) also one 
rood of land lying in Arpeley; (6) also one parcel of land 
within the town in a place called le Old Yordes; (7) also 
another parcel of land lying in Bonke Street ; (8) also two 
acres of meadow ground parcel of a meadow containing 
The boundaries of these eight scattered 
items are described in terms similar to those given in 
quoting the second. 


> 


eighteen acres.’ 


From Warrington we should pass on direct to Man- 
chester, but until the Irwell is canalised we will continue 
our search along the Mersey as far as Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and then approach Manchester midway from the south. 
The first halt in this length will be at Northenden, on the 
Cheshire side of the river, where, with the help of Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, of Wythenshawe, and others (Man- 
chester City News, Notes and Queries, Vol. IV.), we ascertain 
that the portions of land on which the plough is turned 
are there called head lands, or ad-lants, or ad-butts, and 
that balks are narrow strips of unploughed land left in the 
fields to mark the dividing line between two owners. These 
balks are also called bye-lands, and in Northenden Parish a 
good many fields are still in divided ownership, but the 

B 
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tenancies are undivided, and the balks were ploughed up 
about 1860. The balks are clearly shown in a map of 
Northenden, made by Richard Martincroft, in 1641, by 
which it appears that about one-tenth of the enclosed land 
in Northenden parish was then apportioned in that way, 
and although some fields (nowadays called butty pieces) 
were divided by one balk only, yet in one instance fifteen 
balks are shown in the same field. At the Northenden 
Manor Court, in 1687, two furrows ploughed from a bye- 
land were ordered to be put back under a penalty of 3s. 4d. 
The plots between the trenches are called “butts,” and the 
trenches between the butts are called reans, or riggots. 
Where bye-lands do not exist the divisions are denoted 
by “mere” trees. White thorn and oak are the most usual, 
and sometimes large boulder stones, half sunk in the soil, 
serve the purpose. 

About six miles south-west of Northenden, Mr. Palmer 
(op. cit., p. 15) informs us there was a “Town Field,” in 
which, and in two or three adjoining closes stretching 
between the village and parish bounds, were “lands” or 
“holdings.” In one close called “The Holding Cliffes,” 
each land contained, on an average, half a Cheshire acre 
(op. cit., p. 20). 

A few miles further east than Northenden lies Stockport, 
the charter of which assured to each burgess a perch of 
land to his house, an acre of land in the field, and a title 
to common of pasture. This charter is undated, but was 
granted between 1206 and 1239, and is quoted in Hegin- 
botham’s History of Stockport, p. 1387. Passing on still more 
to the east Ashton-under-Lyne is reached, and the customs 
of its manor, as reprinted in Vol. LXXIV. of the Chetham 
Society, furnish many indications that there in 1430 the 
open field system was by no means extinct. That system 
explains such otherwise enigmatical descriptions as “a 
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meadow in the over Ryecroft field,” “the Rhodes field in the 
Thane’s Carr,” “a lond at Erley,” ‘two doles of the Dede 
Carr.” There appear to have been no less than thirty- 
seven persons having shares in some land called ‘ Lusley.” 
The tenants at will had to leave “their land in the field 
as able . . . . as it was at their taking,” and, on a 
tenant quitting, four or six men were to oversee “ the land 
that lies to the place” (a few lines later it is termed “the 
lands in the fields”), in case the tenant “ by fraud or upon 
purpose eried (ploughed) his land of miss and unreasonably 
or done to his holding other diverse harmers upon purpose.” 
Each tenant that held “lands in the fielde” might have 
two swine going in the demesne. It may be pardoned to 
note the use at that date of the word “borrow,” in a sense 
now obsolete; thus “Jankyne of the Winterbotham has 
tane the marled earth in the Rodes Field x years terme 

paying therefor yearly 2 marks, and John . . and 
Thomlyn . . are his borrows that he shall . . pay his 
farm (7.¢., rent) during the said term.” 

A base line has thus been drawn from Liverpool to 
Ashton, and an advance may now be made from the 
Mersey, between Stockport and Northenden, in the direc- 
tion of Manchester. A glance at a coloured sheet of the 
6-inch Ordnance survey south of Manchester will show the 
townships of Didsbury, Heaton Norris, Burnage, and 
Withington dovetailed into one another, and broken up 
into detached pieces in a manner that at once invites 
attention and inquiry. So far as printed authorities go, I 
have come across no explanation of this, but would 
suggest a combination of the effects of common fields, 
and of various adjoining sub-manors. The Rev. J. 
Booker, in his History of Didsbury Chapel (Cheth. Soc., 
Vol. XLII., p. 173), mentions that in Burnage Township 
“there was a dolefield called Barcicroft, or Bassycroft (that 
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is ‘the rushy enclosure’), about 30 Lancashire acres in 
extent. It was known by that name as early as the year 
1590.” This field may be reached by turning off the 
Wilmslow Road at Withington Green or at Fogg Lane. 
In the former case the way lies to the right down Cotton 
Hill Lane, which is named after another formerly “open- 
field” called “Cotton,” and which leads ultimately into the 
Barcicroft. If Fogg Lane is chosen, the field when reached 
lies on the left hand, or northern side, and is easily recog- 
nised by the numerous footpaths which cross it in various 
directions. Some of these paths follow the lines of the 
“bylands,” which are here sometimes called “vylands,” 
and the field is in Burnage Township, but three separate 
strips belong to Didsbury Township, and six to Withington, 
though doomed to extinction under the Divided Parishes 
Acts. The land is still in various ownerships, but one or 
two of the owners are gradually buying up the whole, and 
probably before long the field will be divided by hedges in 
the ordinary fashion. Formerly there seem to have been 
at least fifteen owners, each having an average of two 
acres, and each having the right of grazing over the whole 
as soon as the crops were gathered. These pieces were 
known by their owners’ names, such as “ Hilton field” or 
“Hilton dole,” and sometimes they were termed “lands.” 
Mere stones stand at the corners of a few of the doles. The 
farmers hold, in addition to portions of this Barcicroft, other 
pieces of land lying nearly a mile off by the Withington 
Station in Lapwing Lane, but exchanges have been effected 
which have all but extinguished the separate ownership in 
strips. Down Millgate Lane, Didsbury, some of the fields 
are still in divided ownership, but being let to a single 
tenant, the distinguishing “bylands” have been ploughed up. 
Northward of this, and before reaching Rusholme, we 
come to a district termed “ Fallowfield,” the very name of 
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which suggests the old three-fold rotation of crops, but I 
have come across no clear record of the system having 
been there in force. Perhaps the three-field system under- 
went in the immediate neighbourhood of Manchester a 
modification of the one-field system, each of the three 
fields being allotted to a fixed purpose, one for ploughing, 
another for pasture, and the third for mowing. Hence the 
fixed name of Fallowfield, near which was “Rusholme 
Meadow.” If these are to be put down to the one-field 
system, may not the Frisian garrison of Manchester in the 
time of the Romans have introduced it? In Friesland that 
system is still in vogue, and the Frisian garrison remained 
in Manchester some 300 years, a period equal to the lapse 
of time since Good King Hal reigned. 

Rusholme adjoins Fallowfield on the north, and here, 
about 1260, Henry de Rusholme conveyed to Geoffrey, son 
of Luke de Manchester, ‘“‘a messuage, fifteen perches long 
by four broad, with (1) an acre of land adjoining; (2) an 
acre of meadow land in Rusholme Meadow (uwnam acram 
prati in prato de Russwm); (3) an acre of land, one end 
adjoining Rusholme Meadow, and the other extending to 
Le Menegate (Demesne-lane) ; (4) half an acre between the 
last acre and Goselache; (5) a selion (ridge) called Le 
Quick-hedged-londe, between Goselache and Le Menegate ; 
(6) half an acre between the Hutte Lane and Goselache; 
and (7) six acres next Hugh Haslam’s land, between 
Goselache and the Old Ditch (Booker’s Birch Chapel, 
Chet. Soc., Vol. XLVIL., pp. 5, 183). 

In 1324, Roger del Platt exchanged with Robert, son of 
Richard del Platt, his third of some land, “together with a 
butt (cum quadam buted) lying in Gosecroft (in Rusholme), 
for land of Robert within the Fall (in le fal) of Roger” 
(Booker’s Birch pp., 15, 193). 

In 1518, George Bamford conveyed to Richard Scolfield 
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amongst other things, “half an acre of land in Rusholme 
meadow.” (Booker’s Didsbury, Cheth. Soc., Vol. XLIL., 
p. 116). 

In 1614, Oswald Mosley sold to Charles Worsley property 
in Rusholme, including “the Breadie Buttes or Breadie 
landes,” the fourth part of the Houlgate Meadow, the Acre, 
the Half-acre, and the Seven falls, which three last parcels 
are situate in the Rusholme meadow” (Booker’s Birch, 
p. 25). 

In December, 1791, Thomas Carill Worsley settled Platt 
and demesne lands in Rusholme, and lands, &c., in Rusholme 
(except “the doles in Rusholme Meadow, the Howgate 
Dole,” and certain other fields). Norman Road crosses what 
was Rusholme Meadow. 

When, at last, we reach Manchester proper, and begin our 
search for relics of this “common field” system, we are much 
tempted to speculate as to the allotments of land made to 


the Roman soldiery during their occupation of the place, 
and to note Mr. Coote’s suggestion in his Romans of Britain 
(p. 84), that two stones found at Alport, near Campfield, one 
inscribed— 


0 CANDIDI 
FIDES XX 
(ok PEDES) IIII 
and the other 
COHO. I. FRISIN. 
0 MASAVONIS 
P(EDES) XXIII(1) 
were agrimensorial. If so, they may have denoted the strips, 
each 24 feet (a Cheshire rod) in width, held by Candidus 
and Masavo, and not, as has also been suggested, stones to 
commemorate the erection, by those individuals, of 24 feet 
lengths of the Castle wall. We might also wander off into 
enquiries whether the “Great Stone” (by the side of the 
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Roman Road, midway between the Camp at Manchester and 
the Mersey at Stretford) with its two sunken holes was a 
Roman boundary stone, and whether Nicker Ditch, which 
forms a boundary for so many townships south of Manches- 
ter, midway between Manchester and Stockport, did not 
serve a similar purpose, but we must confine our quest to 
more undoubted relics of the “common field” system. 

In Manchester records there are many instances of ox- 
gangs and parts of ox-gangs being held, and these may have 
been made up of scattered strips worked by a team of eight 
oxen, belonging to four individuals. The names of some of 
the former fields of Manchester are also suggestive, such as 
Gavel feld (1349), Keper feld (1322), Mareshal feld (1322), 
Milnward crofte (1282), Smythe feld (1322). 

The earliest item, however, which clearly indicates the 
existence of the “common field” system, is one of 1230, 
where Ace, the Priest, held “ unam terram” (a land) of the 
demesne of Manchester. 

Mr. Harland states that in a grant of 1325 occur “one 
halland (whole ‘land’ or half-land ?) with a plot of meadow,” 
“one halland with meadow appertaining,” and “two 
hallands.” (Mamecestre, Vol. III., p. 575). 

In 1426, Thomas Lord la Warre held one rod of park- 
land of the Manor of Manchester, in a field called Smith 
field. (Mamecestre, Vol. III., p. 467). 

It may well be supposed that in Manchester, as elsewhere, 
fields were called “ Ackers,” and if the records are carefully 
considered it will be perceived that there were at least three 
instances in Manchester. One of these was called “The 
Acres,” and lay probably to the north of Quay Street and 
west of Deansgate; another was called “Over and Nether 
Acres” (now St. Ann’s Square), and lay east of Deansgate 
and south of Market Street ; and the third was called “ Four 
Acres,” and lay near Withy Grove, north of Market Street. 
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In 1422 Thomas Lord la Warre gave to the newly colle- 
giated church of Manchester 8a. 2r. 13p. of land in Nether 
Aldport, and in 1473 this land is described as a park or 
pasture held by the Warden of the Church of Manchester 
at will, paying £2 13s. 4d. (Mamecestre, Vol. III., pp. 502, 
514, 516). In 1421 the boundaries of this grant began on 
the west, at a hedge on the Irwell, and followed the hedge by 
the limits of a field called “The Acres” (cujusdam campi 
vocati les accres) towards the east as far as the highway 
(usque in altam viam) leading from Manchester to Traf- 
ford, and along that highway towards the south for a perch 
and a half, and thence descending towards the west, always 
of the same breadth as far as opposite to a headland of 
The Acres (usque in oppositum cujusdam forere dicti 
campi vocati les accres) which abutted towards the south 
and thence making an angle directly towards the south 
for the breadth of half a perch, and from that angle trans- 
versely (descendendo ex transverso) to the Irwell at a point 
opposite the northern end of land of Edmund Prestwich 
on the other side of that river, and so along the river bank 
up to the hedge again. (Foundations of Manchester, Vol. 
IV., p. 171.) The points to be remarked are that on the 
north a hedge formed a well-defined boundary, but along the 
southern side there was evidently no natural mark, and 
bearings had to be taken from other points—firstly from 
the headland of Les Accres, and finally from land which 
may itself have been part of the “‘ Old (common)-Field” in 
Salford, on the farther side of the river. The land dealt 
with was for some little distance a strip of the significant 
width of a rod and a half, and then had another half-rod’s 
width added. These facts seem to indicate that “ Nether 
Aldport” was itself an open field cultivated in strips, and 
divided by a hedge on the north from a field which was 
also an open field, as is shown by the application to it of 
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the plural term Les Accres. A field which was in one 
ownership or one occupation would probably have been 
called Le Accre. This field called Les Acces moreover 
contained a headland. Now any field that is ploughed 
would most probably have had a headland, which might, 
however, have been at any end or side, and of any size, 
whereas this headland was evidently permanent in situa- 
tion and size, for it is quoted as a landmark or datum for 
the increased width of the strip in the next field. 

It is obvious that this field, called “Les Accres,” cannot be 
the same as that which formed the site of St. Ann’s Square, 
for this field lay between the Irwell and the alta via or high- 
way from Manchester to Trafford, and therefore on the 
west side of Deansgate, while St. Ann’s Square is on the 
easterly side of Deansgate. The field was moreover at 
Aldport, beyond the southerly point where Deansgate 
formerly lost its name. Dr. Hibbert here conjectures that 
this alta via was a road running along the line of Water 
Street, which lies much nearer to the Irwell than Deans- 
gate—in fact, quite close to that river. The earliest 
approach to an indication of such a road is an apparent 
footpath along the bank of the Irwell in Whitworth’s 
South West Prospect of Manchester (1710-1730). There 
appears to be no reason for an alta via or highway in such 
a situation, when Deansgate and Aldport Lane (as the con- 
tinuation south of Peter Street and Quay Street used to be 
called) formed a far more direct highroad towards Trafford. 
Again, if this land lay between Water Street and the 
Irwell, the northerly side could only have measured fifty 
yards, and it would be exceedingly difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to compass eight and a half acres in such a depth 
of land, seeing that Water Street runs parallel with the 
river, and the side along Water Street is known to have 
only measured one and a half rods (that is, at most, twelve 
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yards). On the other hand, however, Deansgate at its 
junction with Quay Street is 550 yards from the Irwell, so 
at that point a strip two Cheshire rods (sixteen yards) wide 
would contain 8,800 square yards, which is less than one 
Cheshire acre, which contains 10,240 square yards. From 
these measurements it is evident that the expression, 
“ex transverso” must be interpreted very liberally, and 
requires the transverse line to reach from near the corner 
of Quay Street and Deansgate to about where Regent 
Bridge now stands. 

In 1612 Sir Nicholas Mosley, by will, gave his son Edward 
£950, upon condition that Edward conveyed to Rowland 
Mosley his mansion house called “The Lodge, in Alpore 
Parke, with all houses in Alpore, parte of Alpore Parke, 
and his part of the grounde between the parke pale and the 
river of Irwill, and also all his parte of the fielde called 
Alpore jielde, with two closes lieinge in Alpore.” (Booker’s 
Didsbury, Cheth. Soc., Vol. XLIT., p. 133.) 

In 1665, the Rental of Sir Edward Mosley mentions 
“Aldport Lodge ground £44 17s. 0d., and Aldport Fielde 
£53 13s. Od. 

At the Court Leet, April, 1620, John Gilliam was found 
to have bought from Thomas Owen “certen lands p’cell 
of Alport.” 

In conjunction with the description of the fields as 
“pasture,” it should be remembered that the promontory 
lying between Medlock and Irwell was formerly called 
Wall green, and also Brend or Burnt Orchard, the word 
“orchard” possibly retaining its old meaning of “ wort- 
yard” rather than having its modern restricted meaning of 
a plantation of fruit trees. 

We have seen that Acres field lay somewhere about 
Quay Street. How far north of that street it extended is 
unknown, but probably Quay Street now forms the site of 
the hedge that was the southern boundary of the field. 
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The next known point north of Quay Street is Spinning- 
field, the north side of which is now represented by Wood 
Street, to the north again of which was a field bearing the 
significant name of “ Dolefield,” still perpetuated by a street 
of that name, running south from Bridge Street. In 1772 
Bridge Street was also called “ Dole field,” according to the 
testimony of Tinker’s map of that date, and at the Deans- 
gate end retained the name until 1792 at least. 

“ Dolefield” seems to imply that in former times it was 
owned or occupied in strips like “ Barcicroft,” in Burnage. 
From that it might easily pass into a state of market 
gardens, and in 1650, a map of Manchester shows this 
particular piece of land, from Deansgate to the Irwell, as a 
succession of gardens. It does not appear by name in the 
Court Leet Records, but in October, 1611, William Spark 
was admitted on his purchase from Edward Mosley, Esq. 
of a cottage in the Deansgate, “also one barne and a doale 
of lande in the Deansgate,” then lately belonging to James 
Ashton. The size of this “dole” is not mentioned, but 
James Ashton died in 1606 possessed of “one acre of land 
in Manchester” (2 C.L.R., 263). In April, 1620, the same 
William Spark was found to have purchased “one dole or 
p cell of land in the Deansgate,” from John Gilliam (3 C.L.R. 
22), who in April, 1610, had been found to have purchased 
“one burgage or tenemt, one orchard and gardin, and half 
an acre of land in the Deanesgate” (2 C.L.R., 251). 

The earliest notices of Dolefield by name, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, are as follows :— 

In 1688, Ellen Sandford re-leased to Sarah Gartside 
certain closes near the end of Deansgate, called Garden- 
field, Over Sowsehills (“Sot’s Hole,” east of Deansgate), 
and the Dole, of which Thomas Mercer was tenant. In 
1698, John Leech (son of Sarah Gartside by a former 
husband), sold the field to Daniel Sandford, of London. 
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(Manchester City News, Notes and Queries, 3613, 27th 
September, 1884.)* 

In 1748, Jonathan Stockton, of Monton, Eccles, had 
several covenants and privileges of inheritance in two 
fields at the upper end of Deansgate, formerly called the 
Birch Croft, but then Queen Street, and the ‘ Doall” 
(Proctor’s Manchester Streets, p. 134.) 

Crossing Deansgate, and before reaching St. Ann’s 
Square, we come to Ridgefield, which suggests a connec- 
tion with seliones (ridges), but unfortunately, beyond the 
fact of there having been four fields called “ the Ridgefields,” 
we have nothing to counterbalance the probability of the 
name being derived from the Ridge family that used to 
own them, just as Plungen field (the site of Cross Street 
Chapel, alias St. Plungen) is said to take its name from the 
Plungen family, and not from the propinquity of Pool fold 
with its Pool and Cuck stool for plunging scolds. 

Finally, we arrive at the very heart of Manchester, St. 
Ann’s Square, and shall find the spot full of interest from 
our present standpoint. 

This spot used undoubtedly to be called “ Acresfield,” 
and Mr. Harland (Mamecestre, Vol. I11., p. 550) has noted 
an interesting chronological list of references to it. 

Dr. Hibbert Ware (Foundations, Vol. IV., pp. 38-41) 
derives its name from Aca or Ace, a cleric to whom Robert 
Greslet gave “unam terram” (a “land”) of demesne land 
in Manchester, and suggests that this “land” is the same 
with the “ Four Acres,” the “ Nether Acres,’ and “ Acres- 
field,” which he asserts became the site of Acres Fair. 
Mr. Harland (Mamecestre, Vol. IIL., p. 550) prefers a deri- 
vation from A.S. Aicer, pl. zecras—fields, lands, anything 
sown, acres. 


* In 1564, William Baguley purchased from Thomas Chaderton a close called the 
Sowsehills, the yearly rent of which was 4d.—Court Leet Records, Vol. I., p. 86. 
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The record of Ace’s “land” is found in Testa de Nevil, 
thus :— 

“Robertus Gredle, qui nunc est, dedit Ace C'lico una 
tram de d’nio suo de Mamecestr’ p. ili. sol. Idem Ace 
tenet terra illam.” The man’s name was evidently Ac 
(oak) or Ace (ache), not Acer (field). It is more than 
doubtful that this “land” was in “ Acresfield” (St. Ann’s 
Square), and that ‘ Acresfield” was the same as “The Four 
Acres”. 

In 1473 the wife of William Hulton, of Farnworth, held 
in the name of her dower “a parcel of land,” called “the 
Four Acres,” in “ Mancestre,” at a rent of 4s. (Mamecestre, 
Vol. IIL, p- 500). 

In November, 1572, Johanna Hope, of Manchester, 
widow, daughter and co-heir of Richard Tippinge, late of 
Manchester, enfeoffed Ralph Slade and others of one croft of 
land then in her tenure, containing three perches, bounded 
on the east by the lands of Robert Hulme; on the west by 
a parcel or enclosure of land, late called “The Chauntry,” 
or “The Manchester Chauntry,” then in the tenure of 
Nicholas Becke; on the south by an enclosure of land 
named “The Four Acres,” parcel of the land late of the 
Chauntry, named “Grells Chauntry,” then lately in the 
tenure of Thos. Trafford; and on the north by the royal 
road in the same place, called the Wything-greave (Fouwn- 
dations of Manchester, Vol. IV., p. 39). 

This clearly places the “Four Acres” north of Market 
Street, whereas St. Ann’s Square is to the south of it. Dr. 
Hibbert Ware goes on to state that the Acresfield contained 
64 acres, and that its site was bounded on the north by old 
St. Mary’s Church [if such ever existed], the Market Place, 
and the lower end of Market Street; on the east by a rivulet 
running from Market Street to Pool Fold and Cross Street, 
and along the pool and stream of Tib as far as Tib Lane; 
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on the south by an irregular line from Tib Lane through 
courts and passages to Ridgefield; and on the west by an 
old thoroughfare extending direct from Ridgefield to Acres 
Court. 

In 1227 Henry the Third established a fair called St. 
Matthew’s Fair, to be held on the eve, day, and morrow of 
the Feast of St. Matthew (Sept. 21). After the alteration 
of the Calendar it was held on 1st October. It is believed 
to have been always held in Acresfield. 

An Act of Parliament, dated 8th July, 1708, was passed 
to enclose the Acres Field, and to abolish the Fair. The 
field is said to have then belonged to Wm. Baguley, of 
Kearsley, gentleman, who gave a piece 60 yards long by 
50 yards broad about the middle of the south side as a site 
for St. Ann’s Church and churchyard. 

In 1710 George Lloyd, of Manchester, linen draper, 
owned the south-east corner of “The Acres,” bounded on 
the east by “ Plungenfield,” south by James Clough’s 
garden, west by the wall of the new churchyard, and on 
the north by a line square with the north of the church- 
yard to the hedge parting “The Acres” from “ Plungen- 
field” (Manchester City News). 

Some items of interest appertaining to this field are to 
be gleaned from the Cowrt Leet Records. 

In October, 1555, Thomas Assheton had a “ Draught” in 
his garden in the Denesgate that was “noysom to the 
passers bie in the hackers.” 

In October, 1560, John Devias, heir to George Devias, 
was a burgess, and owned a barn, two cottages, and a parcel 
of ground next adjoining, in the Deansgate, in the Over 


Ackers. In 1585 John Devias, of Sale, gave “his burgage 
and lands” unto his son John, and in 1588 they were sold 
to John Asheton. 

In October, 1569, the jury ordered that the way up the 
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Ackers from the street or gate there up the field, &c., 
should be of such breadth and room betwixt the land then 
in the holding of George Proudlove and James Preston's 
as it had been theretofore used and occupied, or at least 
such room as should satisfy such persons as ought of right 
to pass and repass there with carriages or otherways, and 
also to leave sufficient way upon the part of George Proud- 
love and the barn of James Preston’s. 

In April, 1572, the Court Leet Jury set stakes in a “by 
Lande,” between lands of Thomas Strangeways (then occu- 
pied by James Glover’s wife) and the lands of George 
Pendilton lying in the Deansgate, and forbad either owner 
to plough within a foot of either side of the stakes, so that 
the byland would be maintained of the width of two feet. 
Mr. Harland has mistaken these stakes for the town stocks 
(Court Leet Records, Vol. I., p. 128), although a few pages 
before he notes that the town stocks stood for ages in the 
Old Market Place, at the east end of the Old Shambles 
near to the Old Millgate, almost immediately beneath the 
round table of the Pillory. 

In April, 1586, it is recorded that a byland had been 
ploughed up by Anne Becke, widow, which byland lay 
between the lands of the Queen and a certain parcel of 
land then in variance betwixt Anne Becke and Thomas 
Becke, gentleman, which land lay in a close called “ Over 
Ackers.” The byland was to be amended or laid down by 
Anne Becke. A marginal note states “The Over Ackers 
to be common in winter.” 

In October, 1586, it is recorded that the Nether Acres and 
Over Acres had, until of late years, lain open to the street 
from such time as corn had been gotten till the Feast of 
the Purification, on February 2nd. 

In April, 1587, it is again stated that the Over Acres and 
Nether Acres had been usually kept open from the getting 
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in of the corn till Candlemas (Feb. 2nd), “to the great 
easement of divers poor inhabitants.” 

In April, 1599, George Travys and Michael Dickenson’s 
widow were in dispute about the use of a lane in the upper 
end of the Deansgate, leading into the Further Acres; the 
lane had been “far straitened” upon the side of the lane 
belonging to Robert Becke, in George Travys’s occupation, 


contrary to an ancient order made in the reign of 


Edward VI., and that side was ordered to be so laid out 
that people might pass “in cart and carriage into the said 
Acres,” as had been accustomed. 

This Robert Becke was brother and heir of Thomas 
Becke, who died in 1594, and also of Randall Becke, who 
died before April, 1599, having succeeded his father 
Thomas in 1588. This Robert only attained full age in 
1602, and seems to have been son of the gentleman who 
forced widow Anne Becke, in 1586, to restore the byland in 
the Over Ackers. The lane may be the same as “the way 
up the Ackers,” which was regulated in October, 1569, for in 
April, 1593, “an ancient way lying in the Deansgate, 
betwixt the lands of Randall Becke and Michael Dicconson, 
late deceased, of which an ancient award had given them 
a joint occupation, was ordered by the jury to be main- 
tained, with pale or hedge, so that the lane might be kept 
several (that is, no longer joint).” 


In 1775 the Reverend J. Whitaker in his History of 


Manchester states that within the memory of persons then 
living the Lord of the Manor was obliged to carry away his 
corn growing on these fields on the day before the yearly 
Acres or St. Matthew’s Fair (October Ist), or the people were 
at liberty to enter the field and trample it under their feet. 
It would seem from the preceding quotations that during 
four months (October lst to February 2nd) the two fields 
were left lying open to the adjacent street, and the practice 
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resembles that which was customary in Lammas Meadows. 
There was also a custom of very ancient date, that upon 
the first day of Acres Fair, long before daybreak, the 
inhabitants of the town assembled, armed with whips and 
a great store of acorns, to enter their protest against the 
intrusion of the Lord of the Manor by pelting with the 
acorns the first cow, sheep, pig, or horse which entered 
the fair, with shouts of “first cow,” “first sheep,” “ first 
pig,” or “ first horse,” and cracks of whips (Foundations of 
Manchester, Vol. 1V., p. 41). 

Mr. Harland, in Lancashire Legends (London, 1873), 
p. 84, states Acres Fair was originally opened formally by 
the Baron of Manchester in person, and during the three 
days of the fair no person was permitted to wear arms, 
and each adult inhabitant was bound to assist the grith 
sergeant or principal peace officer in putting down any riot 
or disorder. He adds: ‘“ The authority of the lord was not 
acceptable to some of the inhabitants, and consequently on 
the first day of the fair they used to assemble in large 
crowds, many being armed with whips, and others with 
large quantities of acorns which they had procured from 
the neighbouring woods. This was intended as a protest 
against the claims of the Lord of the Manor for the time 
being; and on the first horses, cows, sheep, or pigs making 
their appearance on the ground, some of the men cracked 
their whips, others pelted the cattle with the acorns, and 
the rest shouted with a deafening noise, ‘ first horse,’ ‘ first 
cow,’ ‘first sheep,’ ‘ first pig.’” Now supposing it is correct 
that “The Acres” was originally a common-field, over 
which the burgesses had a right of grazing their cattle as 
soon as the crops were harvested, we can understand why 
the burgesses protested against their field being invaded to 
the detriment of their grazing when the fair was first estab- 
lished in 1227. The fair may have benefited the burgesses 

Cc 
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indirectly, but the trampling of their grazing was a 
direct injury to them, and the tolls of the fair were a direct 
benefit to the lord. Probably at first this protest was made 
vi et armis, to prevent the cattle entering the ground and 
maltreat the drivers, which led to the order against wearing 
arms during the fair time, upon which the burgesses resorted 
to the more equivocal whips and acorns. 

Mr. Harland’s statement is somewhat at variance with 
the Court Leet Records, where on 18th April, 1566, it is 
recorded that “all the burgesses win Manchestere shall 
fynde eu’ey of them anable mane or s’ue himselffe well 
furneshed for that purpas w‘ byll hobarde or other wepone 
to wayte vppone the stuerde vppone the fayre daye and 
this to contynew frome tyme to tyme sub pena.” The 
order was confirmed 6th October, 1568. This attendance 
of the burgesses armed, and the presence of the Baron, 
savour strongly of an ancient open-air folkmoot, and the 
charter of 1227 may have been only a confirmation of a pre- 
vious custom. 

In 1301, the Lord of the Manor granted to his burgesses 
a charter, the first clause of which provided that all the 
burgesses should pay for every one of their burgages 
twelve pence by the year for all service (Mamecestre, Vol. 
IL., pp. 212, 219). Seventy years earlier (1231), the Earl 
of Chester had granted Salford a charter, the second clause 
of which provided that each burgess might have one acre 
of land to his burgage, and that he should pay for such his 
burgage by the year twelve pence for all farms (7.¢., rents, 
&c.) which to that burgage belonged, (Mamecestre, Vol. L., 
p. 200; Palatine Note Book, Vol. II., pp. 147, 160.). We 
have also seen that in the Stockport charter, granted 
between 1206 and 1239, each burgess had a perch of land 
to his house and an acre of land in the field, and for each 
burgage he had to pay twelve pence yearly for all the farms 
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to it belonging, (Mamecestre, Vol. I., p. 205.). From this 
it may be assumed with great probability that in Manches- 
ter each burgess held as part of his burgage a share of 
land in the common fields, but this was possibly regarded 
as such a matter of course that the grant of a “ burgage or 
tenement” (that is, “holding”) included such appurtenances 
without detailed mention being requisite. In 1587, the 
Court Leet Records state that “William Ravalde 
payeth for his burgage lande in Manchester yearelye xxijd.,” 
and in October, 1619, that “Humfrey Boothe hathe pur- 
chased one barne and other jield land of William Standley,” 
while in October, 1597, the same Records state that “Rychard 
Nugente hath purchased two messuages or tenements, one 
barne, two gardyns, one orchard, one acker of land, one half 
acker of meadowe, and one halfe acker of pasture 

by the Mylne bridge” (crossing the Irk at the foot of Red 
Bank). 

One is tempted to explore the neighbourhood of Ardwick, 
Gorton, and Clayton, for further relics of the custom, but 
enough has been now grouped together to render it pro- 
bable that our search there would not be in vain. 
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SHALL I SAY “YES”? 


BY 


(A SoLiLoavy.) 


FRANCIS ERNEST BRADLEY. 


{HALL I say ‘‘ Yes” ?— 
S If I do not, 
W hat bitterness 
May be my lot! 
His love sincere 
I cannot doubt ; 
And mine, I fear, 
Is peeping out: 
True lovers’ eyes 
So soon reveal 
The love that lies 


In hearts that feel! 


He sings no song 

In beauty’s praise ; 
To tresses long 

He writes no lays; 
In eyes that smile, 

No worth can find 
Unless, the while, 

Their glance be kind; 
Sweet lips are naught 

To him, unless 
They ne’er be fraught 

With sinfulnéss 
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But—who can say ? 
Will love abide 
To glad the day 
When ills betide ? 
And who can know 
That love will stay 
When beauty’s glow 
Has passed away ? 
Perchance, love will 
Have taken flight 
Ere aught. of ill 
Has come to blight. 


Yet, when the mind 

And heart approve, 
It were but kind 

To yield to love ; 
And lest he sigh 

In sorrow grim, 
Or I should die 

For love of him! 
And since I must 

The truth confess, 
In loving trust 

I answer—“ YES.” 
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DECEMBER DAISIES, 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


“The daisy did on-breid her crownal small.’”’—Gower, 


T was the first frosty day of December, and when, at a 
point some miles away, I had left the country road 
which runs southwards from this city, and had emerged, 
from the lane that leads out of it, into the broad open croft, 
though it was afternoon, with the great red sun declining 
westwards, the hoar-frost of the morning was still upon the 
grass, and a low white mist was hovering above the ground, 
The croft is an open breezy place, crossed by many foot- 
paths, and is a relic of the ancient common field system, 
the plots being divided by narrow strips of greensward. It 
has homesteads, tree-shaded and garden-girdled, showing 
here and there on its margin, and one of the footpaths 


leads through the stile in the hedgerow to a cluster of 


cottages that form a quaint little fold. At the further 
end of it, the croft is bordered by a lane, and from this a 
gentle upland rises in front, green-pastured and dotted 
with trees. It was to this upland that my steps were 
turned, and to reach it I chose the rutted cartway that 
goes by the hedgerow. The little pools in the ruts were 
frozen, and the ice crackled beneath my footsteps as I 
walked, while from the hedgerow ‘there still fluttered long 
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sun-gilt streamers of oat-straw, caught by the hawthorns, 
hollies, and dwarf oaks from the piled sheaves of the 
harvest-carts, that had brushed by them months ago. The 
hawthorns showed only a few withered leaves ready to be 
carried off by the wind, but there were still many leaves of 
dull green on the brambles, with fruit in all stages, that 
had been nipped ere it could ripen. Looking at the waste 
which Nature displays in the fruit of the bramble, one 
can understand how the common people came to look 
upon it as the work of the Devil, or some mischievous 
goblin, so that we read how in one part of the country it 
is believed that on the twenty-eighth of October, Satan 
sets his foot on the bramble, after which not a single edible 
blackberry can be found. In Sussex they say that on Old 
Michaelmas Day the Devil goes round the country and 
spits on the blackberries. In Scotland it is thought that 
late in the autumn his Satanic Majesty throws his cloak 
over the fruit, and renders it unwholesome; while in 
Ireland they maintain that it is the Devil’s hoof that does 
the mischief. 

Leaving the croft by the little gate between the cottage- 
gardens at the farther end of it, I crossed the lane, and so 
went by a stile path which leads by a gentle ascent through 
the upland pastures. On the summit of the slope, with its 
wide-reaching view, there is a tree, upon whose gnarled 
roots it seems but yesterday I sat and read once more the 
“Idylls of the King,” with the sunshine all about me, and 
the shadows of the leafy boughs upon my book. Now the 
branches were bare, as they were on the tall poplars, that 
showed the magpies’ nests; and in the strip of woodland 
that feathers down to the fields below. Over the sky, and 
thinly veiling the great red disc of the sun, there rolled a 
smoke-like fog; but above the upland fields was a clear 
space of blue sky, with the pale gold crescent of the moon 
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shining in it, and here under this blue sky and this cres- 
cent moon I came upon some daisies growing in the starved 
grass. There was something pathetic in the sight, of 
which I take it that a reflective mind need not be ashamed. 
Anyhow, had the gods made me poetical, I think I should 
have written a sonnet upon the subject. As it was I felt 
like Bottom the weaver, that I should like to ask some 
Peter Quince to write a ballad about it. There they 
were, the meekest of the earth’s children, brides of quiet- 
ness, remaining when all other wild flowers had faded 
from the fields. Down there, in the little fold of cottages 
by the croft, you might see the geranium still pressing its 
scarlet petals against the window-panes, and in the open 
gardens the polyanthus blooming in December, like that 
of Sterne’s, sheltered from the biting wind by a friendly 
wal], but nowhere in field or hedgerow would you find any 
other flower than these constant daisies. Where were the 
flowers of spring, the pageant of summer? All gone away 
like Hans Breitmann’s golden cloud, and the spirit star, 
and the lager beer, away in the ewigkeit. The daisies 
alone remain friends to man in the mournful days— 

When soothed awhile by milder airs, 

Thee winter in his garland wears 

That thinly shades his few grey hairs. 

So says Wordsworth of the flower, the poet who, next 
to Chaucer, has written more in its praise than any other. 
Of its endurance and friendship to man, he says else- 
where :— 

Bright flower, whose home is everywhere ! 

A pilgrim bold in Nature’s care, 

And all the long year through, the heir 
Of joy and sorrow. 

Methinks that there abides in thee 

Some concord with humanity, 


Given to no other flower I see 


The forest thorough ! 
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Is it that man is soon deprest ? 
A thoughtless thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 
And thou would’st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And every season ? 

As we grow older, I think we are drawn more closely to 
the simple flowers of our childhood. I read not long ago of 
some wise man, a Lord Chancellor I think it was, who 
confessed to this truth, and looked to the sweet companion- 
ship of flowers as his delight, on retiring from the active 
business of the world. When Falstaff, as he plucked at 
the sheets, babbled of green fields, 1 imagine they came 
before him daisy-dappled. Keats, when his life was failing, 
writing to a friend, says: “How astonishingly does the 
chance of leaving this world impress a sense of its natural 
beauties upon us? Like poor Falstaff, though I do not 
babble, I think of green fields, I muse with the greatest 
affection on every flower I have known from infancy.” 

In “ The Lost Bower,” Mrs. Browning says :— 

Oh, the golden-hearted daisies, 
Witnessed there before my youth— 
To the truth of things, with praises 
Of the beauty of the truth ; 
And I woke to Nature’s real, laughing joyfully for both. 
She goes back also to that quaint conceit of her childhood, 
the giant Hector of Troy carved out in the garden turf 
and decked with flowers, and tells us how the noble Trojan 
had— 
A breast-plate made of daisies, 
Closely fitting, leaf on leaf. 
And how she sometimes wondered— 


If the disembodied soul 

Of old Hector, once of Troy, 
Might not find a dreary joy 
Here to enter 
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; and take rest 

*Neath the daisies of the breast ; 

They with tender roots renewing 

His heroic heart to life ? 

Who could know ? I sometimes started 
At a motion or a sound, 


Did the pole of the Steen heeted 
Make the daisies tremble round ? 

Visions of fair women, as well as of Trojan heroes, are 
associated with the Herb Margaret. There was, for 
instance, Margaret of Anjou, who wore the flower as a 
royal device, and had it embroidered on the robes of her 
courtiers: That royal daisy, associated in its fate with the 
red rose of Lancaster, fell on evil days when the last petal 
of that rose was swept from the stem at the Battle of 
Barnet. We are told too that the Lady Margaret, mother 
of Henry VII., wore three white daisies as her device. 
Among the fair women of the Arthurian Idylls, it seems 
to me that Yniol’s daughter had much of the meek sweet- 


ness and constancy of the daisy about her, when, in the 


winter of her father’s fortunes, Geraint came upon her in 
the hall, and saw, how— 


Like a blossom vermeil-white, 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk. 


Tennyson has a personal reference to a daisy plucked 
near the highest summit of the snowy Splugen, and given 
to one he loved. Writing in Edinburgh, afterwards, in 
dark days, he says— 

Yet here to-night, in this dark city, 
When ill and weary, alone and cold, 





I found, though crush’d to hard and dry, 
This nurseling of another sky 

Still in the little book you lent me, 

And where you tenderly laid it by. 
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And with the daisy his thoughts fly to other and sunnier 
scenes. 
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And I forget the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
The bitter east, the misty summer, 

And gray metropolis of the North. 

There is a folk-saying that if you do not put your foot 
on the first daisy you see in spring, the daisies will grow 
over you or one or other of your friends before the year is 
out. In this way, as in others, the flower is associated 
with the grass that grows on graves. In “The Promise of 
May,” the Laureate sings, 

O tower spiring to the sky, 
O graves in daisies drest, 

O Love and Life, how weary am I, 
And how I long for rest. 

To refer again to Keats, we know how, before his death, 
he said, “I feel the flowers growing over me,” and how 
they do grow there now, “even all the winter long, violets 
and daisies mingling with the fresh herbage.” Wordsworth 
wished for the same covering, and says of the daisy— 

Sweet flower, belike one day to have 
A place upon thy poet’s grave. 
And the latest song of Robert Browning, which appeared 
but yesterday, has a reference of a similar kind. 


There’s sunshine: scarcely a wind at all 

Disturbs starved grass and daisies small 

On a certain mound by a churchyard wall. 

Daisies and grass, be my heart’s bedfellows, 

On the mound wind spares and sunshine mellows. 

The red sun was dropping behind the bare woodland as 

I descended from the slope, as from an Olympian height. 
When I had reached the lane at the foot of it, I came 
upon a strayed reveller from the temple of Circe. From 
the alehouse porch, which fronts the footpath, he came, a 
son of the soil, with brimless hat, and moleskins a world 
too wide. He smiled abstractedly, and gazed at the sunset 
with a dreamy far-away look, but not as one who was 
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thinking of Ulysses and “the baths of all the western 
stars.” For awhile he sought, doubtfully, in his pockets as 
for some lost treasure. Then, with audible self-communings 
and uncertain gait, he turned his back upon the sunset, 
and passed down the holly-fringed lane, and as I wandered 
away to the croft again, where the ploughman, still bending 
over the furrow, reminded me of a certain ploughman-poet, 
and of an upturned daisy, I heard the reveller strike up a 
song, the homely burden of which was— 

O dear, what can the matter be, 


O dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnny’s so long at the fair ? 
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THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE.* 
BY REV. W. A. O'CONOR, B.A. 
Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right.—Luke xii., 57. 


OETRY may be regarded as an energy and an art. It 
has a twofold influence, it refines and it elevates. 

As an art it refines, as an energy it elevates. There is 
much poetry that refines without elevating, and there is 
some that elevates without refining. Art acts on the senses 
and through them on the manners. A mental energy, or 
an energy of the imagination, acts on the mind or soul 
itself, lifting it to higher spheres of consciousness. A man 
or a society equally under the influence of the art and the 
energy would be perfect, and would exhibit the suave in 
manner and the brave in act. Poetry generally is said to 
deal with the concrete and to perish in the abstract. The 
Hebrew language is reputed to be incapable of expressing 
an abstract idea. We might infer that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was the proper vehicle for poetry. When it is said 
that poetry deals with the concrete, the meaning is that 
it presents vivid images of actions and persons, that it illus- 
trates principles by examples, and conditions by instances. 


* A sermon preached at St. Simon and St. Jude’s Church, Granby Row, to the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Literary Club, November 14, 1886. 
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It was a Hebrew who condensed the vague, floating idea of 
a superhuman government of the world into the conception 
of one personal God, and gathered the multitudinous and 
conflicting attributes of polytheism into the single attribute 
of Justice. And this, considered as an energy of the 
imagination, may be said to be the poetry of the Hebrews. 
Abraham was separated from his idolatrous tribe to worship 
the one true God and to bless all the nations of the earth 
by teaching them to worship Him. All mankind would be 
united in justice by the worship of the one just God. This 
was the inspiration of the Hebrews. For it was the nation 
that was inspired. Individual poets, prophets, or seers 
spoke or wrote for the occasion as it arose, and modified 
their statements according to its circumstances, and castes 
and classes of the community perverted and misapplied 
the truth from time to time. But the nation, struggling 
with what it felt to be a chain and a burthen, wildly 
endeavouring to get rid of it, plunging at one time into the 
tumult of war, at another into the absorption of commerce, 
at another into the oblivion of sensuality, never could 
escape from its sacred commission, until at last, in the 
darkest hour of its history, it delivered it to the world, not 
as a system of philosophy or a form of government, but as 
a Person—a light enlightening every one coming into the 
world. It has not been satisfactorily settled whether the 
Hebrews possessed any knowledge of the art of poetry, 
that is, whether they expressed their conceptions in estab- 
lished and recognised forms. Modern critics have found 
certain habits of expression, and founded rules on them, 
but this does not prove that the Hebrew writers knew any 
such rules. The only positive sign of rule or method is in 
a few acrostic or alphabetical poems which consist of 
twenty-two lines or systems of lines, each commencing 
with the successive letters of the alphabet. It is impossible 
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to ascertain whether the lines have metre or rhythm, be- 
cause the pronunciation of Hebrew is irrecoverably lost. 
In the absence of rhythm or rhyme what have been called 
sense rhythm and parallelism in the verses or lines are sup- 
posed to be observable. Parallel lines are reduced to three 
kinds, synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic. 
The following are given as instances of synonymous 
parallels :— 
“Seek ye Jehovah, while He may be found, 
Call ye upon Him while He is near.” 


* Honour Jehovah with thy riches, 
And with the first fruits of all thine increase.” 


Antithetic parallels are such as these :— 


* A wise son rejoiceth his father : 

But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” 
“The memory of the just is a blessing : 

But the name of the wicked shall rot.” 


A single quotation will illustrate the synthetic parallels: 


“* Praise ye Jehovah, ye of the earth, 
Ye sea monsters, and all deeps : 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour ; 
Stormy wind, executing His command : 
Mountains and all hills ; 
Fruit-trees and all cedars ; 
Wild beasts and all cattle ; 
Reptiles and birds of wing : 
Kings of the earth and all peoples ; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth ; 
Youths, and also virgins ; 
Old men, together with the children : 
Let them praise the name of Jehovah, 
For His name alone is exalted ; 


His majesty, above earth and heaven.” 
All these are instances of mere rhetorical amplification. 
I have said enough to show that the Hebrews had no 
art of poetry. But apart from the artificial arrangement 
of words there are comparisons and figurative descriptions 
which are called poetic, whether we meet with them in 
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prose or verse, and these are to be found of great beauty 
and of frequent occurrence in Hebrew writings :— 


Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, 

That the plougher shall draw near to the reaper ; 

And the treader of grapes to the sower of the seed. 
Amos ix. 13. 


A time will come in the moral world when it will be no 
longer said “One sows and another reaps,” but the 
legislator and philanthropist and teacher shall be rewarded 
by seeing the fruits of their labours—the processes of 
development will be strengthened—the march of intellect 
and civilization accelerated. The principle of moral 
causation will be invigorated, truth made more powerful, 
the human mind more receptive and prolific. 

An exhaustive description of ruin is given in the words 
of Joel — 


That which the grasshopper left hath the locust eaten ; 
And that which the locust hath left hath the devouring locust eaten ; 
And that which the devouring locust left hath the consuming locust eaten. 


Joel i. 4. 
Again :— 
Before them a fire devoureth, 
And behind a flame burneth : 
The land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
And behind them a desolate wilderness. 
Joel ii. 3. 


The Hebrew summons to war has become proverbial :— 
Declare ye war, raise up the mighty ones: 
Beat your ploughshares into swords, and your pruning hooks into spears: 
Let the weak say, “I am strong.” Joel iii. 9. 
Peace is described by the reverse figures. Pride goaded 
by affliction is represented as saying :— 
The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewn stones ; 


The sycamores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars. 
Is, ix. 10. 


Expressions of this kind are fresh from the mint of 


nature, and no circulation or lengthened use can blunt the 
sharpness of their die. 
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The Hebrew nation violated every condition of its 
original call. It reduced the God of mankind to the God 
of Jacob, it assailed the nations in war, it stimulated 
selfishness by making sacrifice not symbolical and instru- 
mental, but substitutional and final. 

Self pity is the most importunate, the most fanatical, 
and the most shameless of human emotions. It displaced 
true religion among the Hebrews, and does so still among 
Christians. A man never cries so passionately to heaven 
as when he is measuring his own wrongs, or pressing his 
own interests. When Jacob, after basely deceiving his 
brother, awoke from sleep at Haran, he exclaimed, “ Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And he was 
afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone 
that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, 
and poured oil upon the top of it. . . . And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace; then shall the Lord be my God: and this 
stone, which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God’s house: 
and of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee.” Gen. xxviii. 16. 

Afterwards, distracted by most unjust suspicion of his 
brother, he prays: “ Deliver me, I pray Thee, from the hand 
of my brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest 
he will come and smite me, and the mother with the 
children.” No prayer is so full of plaintive pathos as no 
conduct is so full of crookedness and deceit, as that of the 
man who is religiously wrapt up in himself. “Jacob was 
left alone [we afterwards read] and there wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day.” . . . “And 
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he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he said, 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” (Gen. 
xxxii., 24) All this is the intensity of self-concern. 
All this convulsed feeling, this passionate pleading is 
the agony of thirsting selfishness, that has departed 
from the ways of justice and universal love. It charac- 
terised Jewish religion. Many of our most popular 
Christian hymns are inspired by it. I allude to it fitly 
here because it is the bathos of the true poetic sentiment, 
of the elevating and ennobling revelation made to 
Abraham by God. 

One of David’s Psalms represents another phase of the 
same spirit of selfishness. 

“T love Thee, O Lord my strength. The Lord is my rock 
and my fortress, and my deliverer. The God of my rock, 
in Him will I trust: He is my shield, and the horn of my 
salvation and my high tower. I called upon the Lord, 
who is worthy of praise, and I was saved from my enemies. 
The bands of death encompassed me, and the floods 
of destruction terrified me. The bands of hell encompassed 
me, the snare of death seized me. In my distress I called 
upon the Lord, and I cried to my God: He heard my voice 
out of His temple, and my cry came before Him into His 
ears. 

“ Then the earth shook and trembled: the foundations of 
the mountains moved and were shaken, because of His 
wrath. There went up a smoke out of His nostrils, and 
fire out of His mouth devoured. Coals burnt out of Him, 
and He bent the heavens and came down, and darkness 
was under His feet. And He rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly, and He hovered upon the wings of the wind. He 
made darkness His cover, and His tent round about Him, 
darkness of water and thick clouds. Out of the brightness 
before Him His thick clouds passed, hailstones and coals 
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of fire. And the Lord thundered in the heavens, and the 
Most High gave His voice, hailstones and coals of fire, 
And He sent out His arrows and scattered them, and He 
shot out lightnings and discomfited them. Then the beds 
of the sea were seen, and the foundations of the world 
were uncovered at Thy rebuke, O Lord, at the breath of 
Thy nostrils. He sent from above, He took me, He drew 
me out of many waters, He delivered me from my strong 
enemy, and from them that hated me: for they were too 
strong for me. They surrounded me in the day of my 
calamity; but the Lord was my support. He brought me 
forth into safety: He delivered me, because He delighted 
in me. The Lord rewarded me according to my righteous- 
ness: according to the cleanness of my hands has He 
recompensed me. For I have kept the ways of the Lord, 
and have not wickedly departed from my God. For all 
His judgments were before me, and I did not put away 
His statutes from me. And I was also upright before Him, 
and I kept myself aloof from iniquity. . . . Thou art 
my lamp, O Lord, and the Lord will lighten my darkness. 
I have pursued my enemies and destroyed them, 
and turned not again until I had consumed them. I have 
smitten them that they were not able to rise: they are 
fallen under my feet. For Thou hast girt me with 
strength for the battle; Thou hast subdued under me those 
that rose up against me; Thou hast also given me the 
necks of my enemies, and I have destroyed them that 
hated me. They cried, but there was none to save them: 
even to the Lord, but he answered them not. AndI 
crushed them as dust before the wind: I cast them out as 
the dirt in the streets. . . The Lord lives, and blessed 
be my rock, and exalted be the God of my salvation.” 
Ps. xviii. 
This praise and estimate of God is self praise let loose in 
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the heavens. The elements thunder, the earth is shaken, 
the firmament is moved in honour of the God who enabled 
David to slay his enemies. 

Again David cries: “The Lord taketh my part with 
them that help me: therefore shall I see my desire upon 
them that hate me. . . . All nations compassed me 
about: but in the name of the Lord will I destroy them. 
They compassed me about: yea, they compassed me about : 
but in the name of the Lord will 1 destroy them. They 
compassed me about like bees: they are quenched as the 
fire of thorns: for in the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them. . . . Save me, I beseech Thee, O Lord: O Lord, 
I beseech Thee, send me prosperity. . . . God is the 
Lord which hath showed us light: bind the sacrifice with 
cords, even unto the horns of the altar. Thou art my God, 
and I will praise Thee: Thou art my God, and I will exalt 
Thee.” (Ps. cxviii.) This is the compact of Jacob. Destroy 
my enemies, and Thou shalt be my God. This is the din 
that fills the ante-chambers of God, and drowns the songs 
of the angels. Contrast it with the promise to Abraham, 
“In thee shall all nations be blessed.” Contrast it with 
the prayer of Christ, “Our Father which art in heaven.” 

But is not this poetry—is it not the model of our Christian 
Psalmody? And since the Hebrews had no art of poetry, 
and their poetic inspiration was belief in a righteous God, 
in what does the claim to poetic excellence of those Psalms 
consist, if not in their being utterances of the national 
faith, and portions of its poetry ? 

The religion of the Hebrews had become an external 
system of imposing ceremonials, and an inward impulse of 
personal hope and trust. Their language naturally lent 
itself to the expression of gusts of emotion. Their popular 
poetry therefore took the lyrical turn, reflecting forcible 


impressions and feelings. But it was only a partial and 
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or 


imperfect expression of the inspiration that possessed and 
swayed the nation. We know the tides of the ocean by 
the broken waves that ebb and flow on the sands. We 
watch the foam of the breakers, and follow the play of the 
advancing or receding wavelet. But what true conception 
does this give us of the vast bosom of the deep swelling 
under the attraction of heaven? What the giant heaving 
of mid-ocean is to the surf beating on the shore of some 
sequestered bay, was the historic tide of Hebrew life to 
the songs of her lyric bards. 

Thoughts and words have a simultaneous origin in the 
mind. Each thought at its birth is ready-winged for 
flight into expression. Each idea is ready-clad in words. 
But there are some ideas that are sudden and instan- 
taneous, revealing themselves in flashes of consciousness and 
uttered at the moment in cries and exclamations. The 
conceptions of the lyrist are of this order. Every impression, 
passion, desire, want, with him is complete in itself, and 
springs from his mind like reflected light. He does not 
pause or meditate, or make his thought the subject of con- 
templation. He does not study to array it in fitting 
language, but utters it in the very words in which it made 
itself known to him. It may be pain or anger or hate, it 
may be frenzy or ecstasy—present, personal and local it 
must be—but whichever it be it flies warm from the heart 
and finds ready admission to the hearts of those who hear 
and read. There are other thoughts that are at first only 
partially revealed. Their light only shows surrounding 
obscurity. They show the entrances to long vistas that 
it takes a lifetime to tread. They suggest solutions, offer 
clues, and widen the horizon. They are first lines of epics, 
keys to the gates of knowledge, problems for the soul to 
work out. These are not hastily spoken. They float 
in the azure of the soul. They become stars in its 
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firmament. They sink into its soil like seeds, and blossom 
and bear fruit out of its substance. They become the basis 
of its immortality. In their highest form of righteousness 
and love they are the power that lifts the human race in 
its ascending progress. In ordinary men they are the 
stimulants to great lives, in men of genius they are the 
inspiration of great poems. 

When the mission of the nation is in harmony with the 
burthen of its lyrists men can cheer their steps with song. 
The worship and the Psalmody of the Hebrews was at 
variance with its spiritual life. Their poetry had thus 
become the expression of personal feeling, not of national 
principle. The God of the whole earth had become the 
God of the Hebrews; and the God of the Hebrews had 
become the God of David. The character of God was lost 
in a startling sense of His presence and His personality. 


No longer regarded as righteous, He was the favourer of 


a nation and a respecter of persons, and sacrifice and 
adulation took the place of obedience and love. Such 
was the religion of the rulers and priests. 

But the genius of the Hebrew people, the representatives 
of the Israel within Israel, of the higher and larger poetry, 
of the poetry that was the life of the nation—that is, the 
light of humanity, shone in the darkness, and the darkness 
could not overwhelm it. Is.i.11-17. Jer. vii. 22. Amos 
vi. 5. 

There are three productions in the Old Testament scrip- 
tures that may be called works of imagination—Jonah, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes. The object of Jonah was to teach 
that God was the God of the whole earth. The prophet 
was commanded to preach repentance to Nineveh. He 
refused to extend the mercies of heaven to a foreign people. 
God pursues him and compels him to fulfil his mission. 
The people of Nineveh believed God and proclaimed a 
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fast, and God saw their works that they turned from their 
evil way, and God repented of the evil that He said He 
would do unto them and he didit not. (Chap. iv. 1.) There 
isno more sublime passage in literature than this. Do 
you well to be angry! God remonstrates—and he said, I 
do well to be angry, even unto death. In instinctive 
reliance on the rectitude of his indignant sympathy on 
behalf of a plant of the field which God’s own hand had 
mown down, he insists on the privilege of man to feel pity 
for the oppressed and anger towards the oppressor. Then 
God says: I grant your right to feel pity for the gourd. 
Do you grant mine to feel pity for a great city of men and 
women and children. 

The book of Job upholds the disinterestedness of virtue 
and teaches that righteousness is a contribution to the 
world’s welfare, that the righteous man is the benefactor 
of the race, and the friend and fellow worker of God, 
and that God’s righteousness is a higher attribute than 
His omnipotence 

Ecclesiastes describes the condition of universal scepticism 
and despair to which the regnant religious errors had 
reduced the nation. Material prosperity, sought as God’s 
best gift, with its consequent pomp and sensuality, had 
been blotting out the writing of God on the soul and 
soiling its passions. This expression of pessimism is 
most fitly ascribed to Solomon, whom the evil genius of 
the nation proclaimed as its wisest king, and is given as 
the outcome of his wisdom. 

“T the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. And 
I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom con- 
cerning all things that are done under heaven: this is an 
evil toil which God has given to the sons of man to toil 
therein. I have seen all the works that are done under 
the sun: and, behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
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That which is crooked cannot be made straight: and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered.” Then he seeks 
happiness in mirth and sensual pleasure. “I said in my 
heart, I will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy 


pleasure: but, behold, this also was vanity. I said of 


laughter, it is mad: and of mirth, what doeth it ?” 

Then he combines wisdom and worldliness. “I sought 
in my heart to give myself up to wine, while my heart 
guided me with wisdom. I did great things: I built for 
myself houses, I planted vineyards. . . . I had large 
possessions. I gathered silver and gold. So I was great, 
and increased more than all that were before me in 
Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained with me. . 

But when I looked on all that my hands had wrought 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun.” Then he turns to wisdom as his 
only guide, but he sees that the wise man and the fool 
meet the same fate. ‘For there is no remembrance of 
the wise more than of the fool for ever: seeing that all 
who are now shall be forgotten in the days to come. The 
wise man dies as the fool. . . . And I hated all my 
labour which I had wrought under the sun: because I 
should leave it to the man that shall be after me. And 
who knows whether he shall be a wise man orafool? Yet 
shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I have 
laboured, and wherein I have showed myself wise under 
the sun.” 

At last, the Preacher concludes that man returns to 
dust. “For what befalls the children of men befalls 
beasts; as the one dies, so dies the other; so that man 
takes no pre-eminence over a beast: for all is vanity. All 
go to the same place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again. Who knows whether the spirit of man goes 
upward, and the spirit of the beast goes downward to the 
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earth?” This is the language of selfishness and sensuality. 
The man who cannot bear to labour for others, who cannot 
lose himself in the great interests of his kind, cuts himself 
off from the great duties of our race. The man who doubts 
whether he differs from a beast is one who has chosen the 
ways of the beast rather than the ways ofa man. Who 
knows whether the spirit of a man goes upward? Every 
man who does not deaden the native aspirations of his 
soul. Any man may know whether his soul will go up- 
ward at last by observing its heavenward motions now. 
At last Christ came, the embodied living poetry of the 
nation and the world—which the nation and the world 
still misunderstands. He taught that Christ was not the 
son of David. He asked the Pharisees—‘ What think ye 
of Christ ; whose son is He? They say unto Him, The 
son of David. He saith unto them—How then doth David 
in spirit cal lHim Lord? . . . If David then call Him 
Lord, how is He his son? And no man was able to 
answer Him a word.” (Matt. xxii., 42.) He taught that 
true religion consists not in efforts to save one’s soul 
but in devotion to truth and right. “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake the same shall save it.” (Luke ix., 23.) To take up 
one’s cross is not to rely on the sacrifice of Christ, but to 
do and proclaim justice at the risk of perishing on a cross. 
He taught that the doer of righteousness must not 
stipulate for a reward. The labourers who hired them- 
selves for a penny a day were discontented, while the 
labourers who made no bargain but left all to their 
employer got contentment with their hire. An hour 
of work for the work’s sake is better than 12 hours’ work 
for wages. He taught above all that principle is above 
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personality. We laud and magnify the sacrifice of Christ, 
His self-surrender, His entire abnegation of self. But do 
we not act as if the praise of men were the aim and end of 
all that He did? Does not our whole service consist in 
glorifying and extolling His name? Not those who cry 
Lord, Lord, He said, but those who do the will of my 
Father are my disciples. If any speak a word against the 
Son of Man—that is, against Jesus—it shall be forgiven 
him. But if one speak against the Holy Spirit—that is, 
divine justice—it shall not be forgiven him. And in the 
description of the Day of Judgment the approved are they 
who do righteousness, not because it is allied with 
omnipotence, but because it is righteousness; and the 
rejected are not they who reject Christ, but they who love 
not their brother whom they have seen. (Matt. xxv., 34), 
You want evidence for the existence of a God. If you 
could see His person you would be satisfied. Why do you 
want evidence? ‘“‘ Because,” you say, “I wish to be sure 
that He will receive me into heaven if I obey the laws 
said to be His.” Do you mean to say you cannot refrain 
from murder and lying and theft and adultery unless you 
are sure there is a God who will reward you? Do you 
openly confess that you cannot feed a starving man, or 
clothe a naked man, or succour an oppressed man, or 
befriend a stranger unless you are certain of being taken 
into heaven for doing it? You are not fit for heaven. 
You are placed on earth to learn to do these things 
spontaneously and naturally. For heaven is delight in 
doing these things. Heaven is a joy in doing justice and 
saying truth so great that earthly calumny and persecution 
are incurred without hesitation for the sake of it; just as 
hell is the love of doing wrong and speaking falsely so 
great that the vengeance of God and the withering of the 
soul are risked and deserved for its sake. You want the 
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sight of God in person. What good could it possibly do 


you? It would kill true religion in your soul. It would 
make you serve God from fear or for a reward. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation. The 


kingdom of God is within you. If you feel pity for distress 
or indignation at wrong, is not that the presence of God ? 
Are not these things the finger-marks of God’s creation on 
your soul? Are they not God’s voice speaking to you ? 
Do you not feel God when you feel them? One virtuous 
emotion, one generous and noble impulse carrying the soul 
with it, is better for you than the sight of God on His 
throne surrounded by the hosts of heaven. The poetry 
that exalts the race, the nation, the individual is the sense 


of right which we are bidden to judge of ourselves. 
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A BIT OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY W. J. WILD. 


iy these days it has become so common a thing for men 

of literary tastes to pursue the study of genea- 
logy, and our local histories are so full of such records, 
compiled with no end of patience and skill, that little 
excuse is needed for bringing forward the claims of a 
hitherto almost neglected family, the members of which 
are so numerous as to be found in all lands, among all 
nations, and conversant with every language under the 
sun. 

To seek out the original founders of this distinguished 
race, would be a herculean task which the minds of most 
men would shrink from; but as all things have a begin- 
ning, it is only fair to surmise that the first progenitor of 
this magnificent family must have existed in some for- 
gotten period of the world’s history, yet no stone marks 
his resting place, nor is his name inscribed in any of the 
registers, whether of papyrus or parchment, which have 
been used to chronicle the death of departed worthies. 

Intimate as we all are with the various members of this 
great family, few are the records of their deeds which up 
to now have been given to the world; their great achieve- 
ments have alas! been lost to posterity, through the want 
of some one able, willing, or rash enough to write them 
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down; and their glorious memories might have for ever 
been lost, were it not for the fact that the traits of indivi- 
dual character have been of such an enduring nature, that 
even old Time himself has been powerless to uproot them, 
and each descendant of this noble stock shows forth in his 
life and works all the symptoms of the family peculiarities 
and failings in a marked degree. 

At the risk, then, of being deemed presumptuous in 
engaging that which so many abler and better men have 
shrunk from attempting, I will simply give a very brief 
description of some of the branches of the family tree, and 
a few of the most prominent examples of the past and 
present noble and distinguished race of Bores. 

Some there are who pride themselves on their descent 
from Saxon or Norman ancestors; on a long line of distin- 
guished progenitors, whose magnificent portraits, in all 
stages of staring imbecility, line their walls. But on these 
vain specimens of modern civilisation every member of 
the Bore family can look with pity and contempt, for has 
he not inherited something far above vast estates or noble 
deeds, the unwritten laws of all his race, which shall last 
throughout the ages yet to come. 

Although the inhabitants of this world of ours were few 
in number when Adam was alive, yet the Bores were there; 
One can imagine how Cain’s anger must have been aroused, 
when—with all the self-complacency men feel when they 
have accomplished a good thing—Abel so moved Cain’s 
wrath, that he lost his life; yet, however laudable Cain’s 
ideas might have been, in trying by such violent means 
to snuff out self-conceit, he utterly failed; for alas! the 
self-sufficient bore thrives still, and his descendants are as 
numerous as the sands. 

Saul, wearied to death with the eternal twanging of 
David’s harp, conveyed a solemn lesson, when he tried to 
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end David’s music and his life; a lesson all unheeded, for 
who has not suffered like as Saul did, and as the Appogiatura, 
the Rallentando, the Crescendo and the Finale, have been 
thundered out, have we not longed for another javelin more 
potent than the one thrown by the Jewish King. 

Well may Job be cited as an example of patience; the 
extent of boredom he suffered from friends and wife, and 
yet that he survived seems a mystery, one almost impossible 
to believe. 

When a man becomes so weary of the world as to deem 
all vanity and vexation of spirit; we may imagine, but we 
cannot grasp, the depth of boredom into which he must 
have fallen ; whether in Solomon’s case the offenders were 
of the fairer sex, we cannot tell, nor will the secret ever be 
known, for like the wise man he was, he never divulged it, 
and the knowledge died with him, and one thing is certain, 
none of us would be willing to test the result with such 
numerous examples, 

How Jeremiah shows the family genius, those know best 
who have gone patiently through his writings and are alive 
to tell it. 

The annals of our own country are full of the mighty 
deeds wrought by the scions of this noble stock; King 
Canute when he became so sick of the way in which the 
bores annoyed him, that he got a severe wetting, and a 
fearful cold, in order to fill a page in history with a 
nursery tale. 

King Hal had a right royal way of disposing of his 
conjugal bores, a way which many men have since tried to 
follow, only to meet with the harsh condemnation of an 
unfeeling world, and fall victims to ill feeling and prejudice. 

Unfortunately or fortunately for the great human family, 
it is no longer possible for us to reduce by violent means 
the race of bores; rather, as civilisation has progressed, has 
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it become our habit to suffer and be silent; and as all 
abuses thrive from the neglect of being checked, so we 
find this interesting family are more numerous than ever, 
and each day we are destined to make the acquaintance, 
or suffer from the attentions, of some fresh specimen of the 
genus bore. 

In a little volume published in 1847, written by Angus 
Reach, and capitally illustrated by H. G. Hine, entitled, 
The Natural History of Bores, there are some racy 
notices of several specimens, but as their characteristics 
belong rather to the manners and customs of the great 
metropolis than to the provinces, it may be somewhat 
interesting to notice some of those types who form part 
and parcel of our everyday life. 

Angus Reach tells us there is little doubt that Julius 
Cesar met his tragic end through taking Brutus and others 
to his house, there inflicting on them the trial of listening 
to his manuscripts, and afterwards turning them out 
supperless and hungry, until, rendered desperate by such 
reckless conduct, they plunged their daggers into his 
breast, and so delivered themselves once for all. 

The same volume contains the following axioms :—“ The 
Natural History of Bores contains many nuisances, but 
decidedly the greatest is reading their enumeration.” 
“The Natural History to be complete ought to give a 
memoir of the author;” also “The Natural History we 
take to be an account of the species to which the ingenious 
writer belongs.” 

From such words of wisdom, far be it from us to in any 
way dissent ; it may be that each intimate friend we have, 
recognises in us a bore of the most ancient and indispu- 
table character, and that the reading of these brief pages 
may confer on us a rank and title we may be striving to 
deserve. 
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There is no literary man who can altogether escape 
from the heritage of the family failing. Frisman is a poet; 
you know he is, because he tells you so. Already his 
rhymes have appeared in various journals, magazines, &c., 
and no time is wrong for him to pour out his magnificent 
productions upon your weary ears. His birthday odes, his 
stanzas to departing day, his serious verses, all come upon 
you like a flood. He is the first to send to Royalty what 
he thinks is a brilliant production on the Jubilee year, to 
pen some stanzas on each public event, all of them so 
much alike in expression and composition that there is 
small need to look for the author’s initials; but only when 
he has you fast is your trouble complete, for then you are 
doomed to listen to—‘“lines which have been thought 
rather good, you know; quite equal to Tennyson’s later 
style, but prejudice, my dear sir, prejudice—it’s no use 
trying to fight against it,” &c. 

Then the lady poetess of your acquaintance, how she 
poses amongst the select circle wherein she moves. How 
she revels in broken hearts and shattered hopes, always 
sighing to be gone from this world— 

“Weary, of living so weary, 
Longing to lie down and die ; 


To find for the sad heart and dreary, 
The end of the pilgrimage nigh.” 


There is a resigned look upon her countenance, a sort of 
bear-with-your-acquaintance’s-weaknesses expression which 
far outshines anything in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and you 
wonder if the writer of the line, “ Earth hath no sorrow 
that Heaven cannot heal,” had in his or her mind the life 
and works of a modern society poet. 

The general information bore is a diamond of the first 
water; he has been everywhere, seen everything, and on 
all questions or all subjects will give his advice gratis; he, 
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as a rule, imparts his views in a high-pitched voice, which 
no babel of sounds can kill. If you meet him in a railway 
collision, he will tell you of one in which he was a sufferer, 
where the details were far more harrowing than the present 
dismal episode. Or you are seeking a few days’ rest at a 
quiet watering-place; with a healthy appetite you go to 
dinner; in a moment all is dust and ashes; above every- 
one else you hear the strident voice and recognise the 
“general information” before you have tasted the first 
spoonful of soup; for you then all is over; even turtle in 
its greenest aspect hath no charms, and the plumpest 
partridge loses its flavour, when seasoned and garnished 
with the never-ending lies of the individual across the 
table. 

“Treland, sir! Ireland! I’d govern Ireland in less than 
a week, sir; only give me unlimited power for eight days, 
and I’d astonish Europe.” How your heart sinks as you 
recognise at once the political bore; tired with business 
cares and worries, the smoke-room at the club has offered 
strong inducements to spend there an hour or two; but 
you speedily find “Life is but an empty dream,” and 
disappointments come most frequently when we are least 
able to bear them. 

The gifted sage of Hawarden, may be, has your warmest 
sympathies, and your puise beats to fever-heat whenever 
the policy of that distinguished statesman is assailed; or 
you may revel in admiration at the tactics and oratory of 
our Conservative leaders, be they young or old; but what- 
ever your line of thought may be, be sure the political 
bore is the very opposite; and as he pours out his flowing 
sentences, your dentist, if he were present, would watch 
you with admiration (of course of quite a disinterested 
nature) as you ground the porcelain tooth of rage, whilst 
you utter the enquiry of the prophet, “Oh! Lord, how 
long ?”” 

E 
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The ancient bore needs no introduction, we cannot, in 
fact we dare not, refer to the men of antiquarian tastes; 
any man who cannot admire the pertinacity with which 
men will dispute as to the ruts in the Roman Road o’er 
Blackstone Edge, or the Roman Roads in Cheshire, must 
indeed be deemed an ignoramus, almost on a par with those 
who can see nothing in the as yet unexplored mysteries of 
the Victoria Hotel. 

No! the man we mean is the one who is never satisfied 
with the achievements of the present, but for ever sighing 
over the excellencies of the past. “ Umbrellas, sir! I tell 
you they dont know how to make ’em: look at this, done 
sir, done, in one season’s wear! When I was a lad they 
lasted from father to son, but then they were umbrellas 
then, good whalebone and gingham, none of your flimsy 
things like they are now. And look at our calicoes, sir,” 
&c., &c. Here a pressing engagement perhaps calls you 
away, for the subject is too awful, you dare not stay longer, 
and like the parliamentary reports, the member is left 
speaking. 

Smith died a few weeks ago; it may be that you knew 
him well, and felt the loss of a warm-hearted acquaintance 
when he died; you have not seen his widow since her 
bereavement, until one morning, you notice her leaving the 
station on her way to town; you try to speak to her in as 
sympathetic a manner as you possibly can, without verging 
too much on the tender chords which may cause her to 
break down with emotion ; just in the midst of expressing 
your regrets, a resonant voice greets your ears, “ Well! how 
are you? very well, hay? nice morning, isn’t it? you never 
turned up last night, sly dog; other fish to fry I suppose, 
hay?” Resign yourself; you are fast in the clutches of the 
affable bore, and away flies sympathy, sentiment and 
everything else, so long as the platitudes he has to utter 
are unspoken. 
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Thoroughly at home in the busy city of Manchester is 
the prosperous bore, his nature is two-fold: either he has 
preserved his vulgarity with his increase of wealth, or else 
he has developed a snobbishness which is of all things most 
diverting when new, but most tiresome when it grows with 
the years and possessions of its owner; in the former case 
one has to listen to a description of “Th’ brass I’v made; 
started wi’ now’t, and now look at me, I can buy up onny 
o your proud aristocracy! and my b’ys need howd their 
heads down to nobody; come and see me, and I'll find thee 
as good shootin’ as any in the country.” Of this specimen 
it may often be said that his heart is generous, and spite of 
the innate vulgarity which so frequently shocks his friends, 
and gives his children the heartache, it yet prevents him 
from ignoring the old acquaintances of his former life, who 
are still to him the Jims, the Jacks, and Bills of yore. 

Not so with the other example; with his wealth there 
has come over him a growth of shortsightedness he never 
possessed when he walked to business. He could then see 
and recognise his old companions in the battle of life; but 
since he now drives the best cattle money can buy, he has 
become so afflicted with ophthalmia that he cannot see any 
man who does not run a pair. His old club, even, is found 
unattractive, and he seeks new joys in more luxurious 
quarters—where he has the satisfaction of meeting other 
snobs of equal calibre with himself. How he dreads the 
mention of the days when he was poor; his motto now is 
the well-worn one—“ Tell me not what I have been, but 
what Iam now.” Yet, console yourself; he daily receives 
quite as many snubs from the society he fain would enter, 
as he dispenses himself to the old friends whom he is now 
anxious to shake off. Once in the company of this speci- 
men, and you will hear more of ‘‘my carriages, my billiard- 
room, my greenhouses, Wc.,” than you will forget for days ; 
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and, if having suffered and departed, you meet your 
friend (?) the day following, and he should be in company 
with some one higher in the social scale than yourself, a 
frigid nod, a scanty greeting, will be all the reward your 
devotion will receive. 

Literary bores may likewise be divided into two 
classes, the one who says too much, and the one who says 
really nothing. The first is a well-worn example, every- 
body knows him, everyone suffers from him. From the 
tedious hours with such we may devoutly ask, as in the 
Litany, “Good Lord, deliver us,” and hope for lucky 
escapes. But from the almost silent literary bore there is, 
there can be, no deliverance. He has written several 
books, some original, some compilations, but all in his eyes 
far above anything ever penned upon the same subject 
before. Oh! aspirant for literary fame, tremble! One glance 
from his eye and you quail beneath it, as Copperfield did 
before Littimer, and feel how young, how ignorant you are, if 
you dare gaze upon that august visage. Mark what a Thomas 
Carlylean expression it bears, and wonder to yourself, is it 
biliousness or brains? Pause ere you speak to the oracle 
of accomplishment and learning, for his sentences to you 
will be both curt and stern, as befitting one so far beneath 
him in the world of letters. 

The religious bore is of so varied a nature, and he comes 
out in such numerous forms, that it is hardly possible to do 
anything like justice to one example. 

You've long gone to St. Swithin’s, admired the service, 
felt edified with the sermons (although guilty of an 
occasional doze over some of them). It has never entered 
your head that things could be altered in any way for the 
better, simply because everybody seemed satisfied, and 
you've gone on in the you-pat-me-on-the-back and I’ll-do- 
ditto-for-you style, as long as you can remember. Your 
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vicar thinks he was made for the place and the place was 
made for him. But the tornado is on you. Thompson 
comes to live in the neighbonrhood ; a busy bustling bore 
of the first water; his energy fairly astounds you; before he 
has lived twelve months in the parish he is a sidesman; 
before two years are over you all wonder how it is you 
have endured things so long. “ Progress,” says Thompson. 
“We must have candles, incense, and all the ritual the law 
allows, and twice as much if requisite ;” or he is a strong 
Evangelical, and his pious, glorious, and immortal con- 
science impels him to tell you how fast you are all going 
to Rome. Only when all is enmity and strife where once 
was peace and happiness, do you realise what an important 
element in your social life has the religious bore become. 

The business bore, the man who never leaves behind 
him the mill, the warehouse, the office, or the shop, whose 
only talk is of fixtures, of operations, of falling and rising 
markets, whose presence acts like a wet blanket when he 
drops in upon your family circle (providing you are 
married and have a circle), for do not all the members of 
your household know too well that for the next three 
hours they must perforce listen to the full particulars of the 
last cute bargain, the fall in the price of sugars, or the 
smallness in the margin left for spinners, and there is joy 
under the roof-tree when the farewells of the business bore 
are heard. Lost in the beauties of a charming picture, 
you yield yourself up to the influence of the time and 
place; a too well-known voice greets you, “Have you heard 
of Fielding and Sons’ smash? Biggest thing we’ve had for 
years.” Farewell romance! come back to stern reality and 
the companionship of meaner things. 

The wearisome “says I” and “says he” of the story- 
telling bore from whom you can never get free; long 
before half the story is told you know all that is coming, 
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but that matters little to the party with whom you have 
to deal; you've got to hear that story, even though you 
forfeit the most important engagement, and as this phase 
of boredom is found in both sexes, if you are a wise man, 
you will depart at the first signal, for after the opening 
sentences, you are a lost creature, for whom there is nothing 
left but the patient resignation of despair. 

You have promised Simpson to spend the evening with 
him. “Only a few friends; by the bye, bring your music, 
we shall enjoy a song or two from you.” Quite so. With 
what an amount of self-satisfaction you practise up the 
last new songs you've bought; your wife even is pleased 
to say, “she thinks you can now sing them passably well 
for you; although it’s been no end of trouble to teach 
you;” you swallow the snub for the sake of the compli- 
ment preceding it, and proudly walk up the steps of 
Simpson’s house, feeling that you will at least be one of 
the lions of the evening. No remembrance of the 2nd 
verse of the 11th chapter of Proverbs comes over you, and 
you smile as you are introduced to Ferguson, a new-found 
friend of Simpson’s, quite a musical genius you are 
assured ; no premonition of what is coming dawns upon 
you, but as Ferguson is the greatest stranger, he is of 
course asked to sing first. Nemesis at last. Song after 
song he warbles out, all of them the very songs you are 
accustomed to singing, and Ferguson needs no pressing, he 
keeps on as though he never intended to cease, and you 
can see, or you think you can, that comparisons are made 
between his finished style and your feeble efforts. How 
you smile and applaud; the smile is not the smile of 
artless innocence, far from it, and when yow have been 
asked, pressed, and double pressed to sing, and each time 
declined, how it refreshes you to hear Simpson say, 
“He never thought you could make yourself so very 
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disagreeable.” But your discomfiture matters naught to 
Ferguson ; he pours out his ditties, until each visitor who 
came prepared to display his or her vocal ability, would (if 
asked) cheerfully assist at an execution in the front 
garden, although, as a rule, usually the most law-abiding 
citizens. But there are limits to human endurance, and it 
must be a matter of surprise to any man who has studied 
the question, that long ere this year of grace 1886, there 
has not been enacted a fearsome tragedy, the victim of 
which has been a musical bore. 

There are multitudes of specimens calling for notice and 
recognition; but the street adjacent is a dark and silent 
one; the night too is November, the subject somewhat 
dangerous ; for fear lest the coroner of this district might 
derive some emolument from an inquest over my mangled 
remains, I pass over the rest, and on behalf of the vast 
numbers of this wonderful race, permit me to apologise 
for thus troubling you with these slight fragments of their 
Family History. 
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HENRY SEPTIMUS SUTTON’S POEMS. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


N 1839, Philip James Bailey, the son of a Nottingham 
journalist, dedicated to his father the poem of “ Festus;” 


My father! unto thee to whom I owe 
All that I am, all that I have, and can. 


Nine years later Henry Septimus Sutton, the son of 
another journalist in the same town, dedicated a slender 
volume of miscellaneous poems, in lines which begin :— 
See, father, here are flowers! They’re all thine own, 
Gathered for thee, and tied by love and duty. 

“Festus” was speedily in all men’s mouths as a production 
almost miraculous in its character, but probably very few 
took note at the time, or have since heard, of Mr. Sutton’s 
contribution to English poetry. His book was not sent 
forth to the multitude. It was only a still, small voice, 
intended for the ears of poets and dreamers, and religious 
mystics. It fulfilled its mission. The world let it pass, 
but chosen souls slowly, and only here and there, caught it 
up, silently received its message, and placed it among their 
choicest treasures. This volume of poetry had been 
preceded, in 1847, by a prose treatise called the Evangel of 
Love. In 1854 Mr. Sutton published another volume of 
philosophic theology under the title of Quinquenergia, in 
which was embedded, and, it may be said, for all practical 
purposes successfully hidden, a poem of rare beauty and 
force, which bore the title of “Rose’s Diary.” All these 
books, prose and poetry together, have long been out of 
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print, and, as far as might be, withdrawn by their author 
from circulation. A few personal friends and two or three 
fortunate public libraries possessed copies, but the biblio- 
phile has been known to keep up his search for them 
unsuccessfully for years. The volume before us now 
reproduces, in a choice and delightful form, the two 
poetical issues of 1848 and 1854, and adds a few later 
poems. 

Manchester has an especial interest in this volume, for 
though, as I have intimated, Mr. Sutton is a Nottingham 
man, he has lived here amongst us, though little known, 
and hardly at all recognised, for nearly forty years. 
Among those who have held Mr. Sutton’s work in high esti- 
mation may be mentioned Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. George 
MacDonald, the Rev. James Martineau, Mr. W. J. Linton, 
Professor Scott, the first Principal of Owens College, and 
last, but chiefest, Ralph Waldo Emerson. Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, whose fine sense and generous appreciation of 
literary merit are well-known, tells us, in his Memoir of 
Emerson, that during the visit which the great American 
paid to Manchester in 1847, he invited to his temporary 
lodging in one of the suburbs of Manchester a number of 
friends from various parts of the country. “ His guests,” 
says Mr. Ireland, “were principally young men 





ardent, 
hopeful, enthusiastic moral and religious reformers and 
visionaries, gathered together from Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Huddersfield, Newcastle, and other 
towns,’ and, he adds, “one of the finest spirits assembled 
on that occasion was Henry Sutton, of Nottingham, whose 
little volume of poems, in Emerson’s opinion, contained 
pieces worthy of the genius of George Herbert.” When 
Emerson suggested comparison with George Herbert, 
he accurately fixed the place which Mr. Sutton must 
occupy in our estimation. Though his poems are by no 
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means confined to religious subjects, it is as a religious poet 
that he will be known, and the process of definition may 
be carried still further by saying that he belongs not only 
to the Religious Poets, but to a select few among that 
number whose meditations lean to the side of philosophy 
and mysticism. 

In the earlier poems in this volume there are slight 
traces of the influence of the artificial style of the 
eighteenth century, and, in a much more marked degree, 
of that of John Keats; but all the best, most mature, and 
most characteristic work belongs to the school of Donne 
and Herbert, Crashaw and Herrick, Henry Vaughan, the 
Silurist, and John Norris, of Bemerton. 

The critics are fond of placing limitations upon the 
province of poetry. Now, we are told that it must be 
objective, that great actions are its only proper theme; now, 
that its movement should be only within the range of 
human passion ; now, that poetry can never prosper if we 
forget how largely it consists in a criticism of life; and, 
again, that religion furnishes no congenial sphere for 
poetry. One can hardly wonder at this last opinion, when 
we call to mind the depressing wilderness of mediocrity 
which, in the shape of what are called hymns, passes 
before the world as religious poetry. But, in spite of this, 
I venture to hold the opinion that there is no subject more 
suited for poetical treatment than religion on its mystical 
and emotional side. Indeed, it may be said that religion 
under these aspects needs no transmutation—it is poetry 
itself, poetry in its essence. And there is this peculiarity 
about it—religion of this kind delivers itself from all 
narrowing and separating dogma. The poets of this class 
speak the same tongue to whatever sect they may belong. 
St. Bernard, the Catholic monk, and Cowper, the Calvinist, 
have the same theme, and pitch their songs upon the same 
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note. To this school of poetry Mr. Sutton pre-eminently 
belongs, and by its standard he must be judged. 

Mr. Sutton writes in many measures, some of which are 
difficult to compose, and not very easy to read. He trusts 
too much to the metrical knowledge of his readers. When, 
at the suggestions of common sense, the pupils in our 
English schools are taught to master even the mechanism 
of verse-construction in their own language, as well as in 
that of the ancient tongues, we may expect to find a more 
intelligent appreciation of our native rhythms; but, even 
then, a higher knowledge will be necessary to enable them 
to comprehend the principles upon which the poet often 
proceeds in the construction of his lines. In the meantime 
it is not safe to count upon the existence of this knowledge. 
A measure must be written with great perspicuity, or its 
cadences will be missed by the general reader. It is 
necessary to remember this, if we would avoid superfluous 
criticism with reference to many of Mr. Sutton’s poems. 

It may seem unnecessary to single out poems for special 
commendation from a volume which is already presum- 
ably a careful selection; but I cannot refrain from indica- 
ting my own preferences. “The Daisy,” will, I think, be a 
general favourite, and I will venture to quote it in full. It 
should be included in all future floral anthologies. 


A GOLD and silver cup 

Upon a pillar green, 
Earth holds her daisy up 

To catch the sunshine in ;— 
A dial-plant, set there 

To show each radiant hour ;— 
A field-astronomer, 

A sun-observing flower ;— 


A little rounded croft 
Where wingéd kine may graze ;— 
A golden meadow soft, 
Quadrille-ground for young fays ;— 
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A fenced-in yellow plot 

With pales milk-white and clean, 
Each tipt with crimson spot 

And set in ground of green. 


The children with delight 
To meet the Daisy run: 
They love to see how bright 
She shines upon the sun. 
Like lowly white-crown’d queen 
She graciously doth bend, 
And stands with quiet mien 
The little children’s friend. 


Sometimes the Daisy's seen, 
A simple rustic maid, 
In comely gown of green, 
And pure white frill array’d, 
Dreaming, like one in mood 
Of hope by fancy spun, 
Awaiting to be wooed, 
And willing to be won. 


The dandy Butterfly, 
All exquisitely dress’d, 
Before the Daisy's eye 
Displays his velvet vest ; 
In vain is he array’d 
In all that gaudy show ; 
What need hath rustic maid 
Of such a foppish beau ? 


The fragrant Bee but sings 
For what he gets thereby, 
Nor comes, except he brings 
His pocket on his thigh ; 
Then let him start aside 
And woo some wealthier flower ; 
The Daisy’s not his bride, 
She hath no honey-dower. 


The Gnat, old back-bent fellow, 
In frugal frieze-coat drest, 
Seeks on her carpet yellow 
His tottering limbs to rest ; 
He woos her with eyes dim, 
Voice thin, and aspect sage ;— 
What careth she for him ? 
What mate is youth for age? 
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Upon her head she lifts, 

Where they can best be seen, 
Her little golden gifts 

In white-fringed basket green : 
Still ready to be met 

In every passing hour, 
The little children’s pet, 

Their ever-faithful flower. 

The other poems to which I would call attention 
are— The Sky at Night,’ which is in a stanza probably 
suggested by the fine odes of John Keats; the lines entitled 
“For the Desolate”; the epigrammatic verses—perfect of 
their kind—called “Sorrow” ; “The Sermon,’—part of a 
longer poem—which will be found on page 78; the very 
noble and sonorous lines, which are headed “ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson”; and, finally,—the gem of the whole book— 
“ Rose’s Diary,” every line of which will be found pure and 
precious to the reader who cares for the delicate expression 
of the deepest spiritual truths. Referring to this poem, 
Dr. James Martineau says: “‘ Rose's Diary’ has long been 
to me as the presence of a tender and faithful friend. Nay, 
so sacred is my feeling towards it that, on learning of the 
promise of a new volume, I almost dreaded to see it, lest 
it should change by a single shade the complexion of a 
book so clear and warm.” 

I conclude my notice of this volume with an expression 
of the opinion that the poem of “ Rose’s Diary” alone will 
entitle the author to rank among that select few—the 
mystic poets—whose work it is to keep alive in our hearts 
a sense of the reality of those things which, though not 
seen, are Eternal. 

















CHESTER AND LIVERPOOL IN THEIR 
ANCIENT COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 


BY SIR JAMES A, PICTON, F.S.A. 


THE history of the trade and commerce of the country 
presents many interesting subjects of inquiry, not only in 
its general features, but in its specific application to the 
localities in which commerce was carried on. In all ages 
and in every country, the interchange of commodities has 
borne a very fluctuating character, dependent on a variety 
of circumstances, physical, political, and moral, perpetually 
changing, and transferring their centres of operation from 
time to time, and from place to place. 

This has been the case all over the world, and our own 
country has not escaped these vicissitudes. The early 
commerce of England naturally settled in the southern 
and eastern districts, where the intercourse with the 
Continent was the easiest, and where the early manufac- 
tures were carried on, but a few ports on the west coast 
enjoyed a degree of importance from the earliest times, 
particularly Bristol and Chester. In estimating this, it is 
necessary to take cognisance of the enormous changes that 
have taken place in the physical condition of the estuaries 
in this part of the island, some of them within the 
historical period, and all of them within chronological 
limits which can be traced. 
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The City of Chester is of Roman origin or adaptation, 
which is shown by its plan, its Roman relics, and its walls. 
The reason for the selection of this site for a port 
combining a fortress and citadel, is evident upon examina- 
tion. The old coast line, which is very clearly marked 
around the neighbourhood, shows that at the advent of the 
Romans, the river Dee, here making a sudden curve to the 
westward, swept round the bluff on which the Castle 
stands, leaving the Rood-eye, a marshy island, and 
expanded into a wide and noble estuary, the waters of 
which flowed up to the very walls of the subsequent city, 
as evidenced by the existence of the old water tower, with 
its rings for the attachment of vessels, of the probable 
date of early in the 13th century. Few sites could have 
been more advantageous, whether for domination over the 
surrounding country, or for external commerce by sea, and 
under these circumstances the Roman city enjoyed a long 
career of prosperity, which is evidenced by its continued 
occupation for centuries by the victorious 20th Legion. 

It may naturally be asked, supposing the physical 
features in former ages to have been the same as at 
present, why the estuary of the Mersey, presenting deeper 
water and a much greater tidal flow, should not have been 
selected. The inquiry is an interesting one, and leads to 
very important conclusions. The ancient geographers, 
Ptolemy and Antoninus, in their description of Britain, 
notice between the Orme’s Head and the Peel of Foudry 
four estuaries. The Seteian, receiving the outflow of the 
Deva or Dee; Belisama, identified with the Ribble; 
Setantiorum Portus, now the River Lune; and Moricambe, 
now Morecambe Bay. The Mersey is not noticed at all. 
There is another remarkable fact, that most, if not all the 
rivers bear Celtic or Cymric names, with the exception of 
the Mersey. Whatever meaning may be attached to this 
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word it is undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon. Now, if the estuary 
of the Mersey had existed in its present condition 
during the dominion of the Romans, when the ancient 
geographers made their survey, it would have been 
impossible to ignore it, and it would have received a 
Romano-Celtic name like the others. The probabilities 
are that the wide expanse of the river between Wallasey 
Pool and Runcorn was at that time a lake, fed by the upper 
waters of the stream, the overflow of which found its way 
to the sea by the low marsh lands which intervened, 
including the Wallasey Leasowe, and that the barrier to 
the north was broken down either by gradual wearing away 
or by a sudden irruption. This, it is probable, occurred 
almost contemporaneously with the Danish invasion and 
settlement in the district. 

‘alla’s-ey, or island, a purely Norse name, points to the 
period when the eminence on which it is situated was 
surrounded by water, or at least by a marsh. 

It is this operation of nature which has given such 
unrivalled advantages to the port of Liverpool. Ages 
however elapsed before the advantages were appreciated. 
The reverse operation was going forward in the Dee, 
which was gradually shoaling, and its vast expanse silting 
up. The prestige however remained with Chester, which 
was slow to lose its supremacy. Towards the latter end 
of the 12th century, after the partial conquest of Ireland 
by Strongbow and his filibusters, a necessity was felt for 
improved communication with the new realm. Accord- 
ingly a place of embarcation was provided at Shotwick, 
about six miles below Chester, and a castle built for its 
protection. The castle has long been removed, but from 
a plan given by Randle Holme, it resembled much the 
Plantagenet castles of the time of King John. The im- 
pediments to the navigation still continuing, a new haven 
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was constructed in the reign of Elizabeth, on the Flintshire 
side, to which the name of Queen’s Ferry was attached. 
At a later period Parkgate was selected as the point of 
departure of the Irish Packets, and of the ships called the 
Cheesemen, which carried the dairy produce from Chester 
to London. But all did not avail; the estuary had become 
hopelessly silted up, and the attempts repeatedly made by 
the Dee Company to recover land from the river and to 
improve the navigation ended in failure. 

Nearly contemporary with the construction of the 
haven at Shotwick, at the beginning of the 13th century, 
it was discovered that a creek or pool existed on the 
Lancashire side of the estuary of the Mersey, admirably 
adapted for a haven or port, with access and deep water 
at all times of the tide. For the purpose of improved 
communication with Ireland this opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by King John, who built a castle, laid out a 
small town, erected 168 burgage tenements, and by letters 
patent granted certain privileges to induce his liege sub- 


jects to settle there. This new settlement under royal 


patronage was called Liverpul, and fully answered the 
purpose for which it was founded, though many a 


intervened before it assumed any degree of importance. 


ges 

During a great part of this time Liverpool stood in 
a very subordinate position, being considered as a mere 
creek within the ancient jurisdiction of Chester. The 
Government officers and collectors of Customs resided 
there, having deputies in Liverpool. The Corporation of 
Liverpool in the 16th century, seeing the growing com- 
merce of their own town compared with the declining 


2 

trade of Chester, felt aggrieved at this, and were deter- 

mined to throw off the yoke of bondage. Circumstances 

have placed in my hands a large number of contemporary 

documents hitherto unpublished, relating to these 
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controversies, which throw considerable light on the state of 
commerce in the Dee and the Mersey in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

From these documents, principally extracts from the 
official records of the Corporation of Liverpool, I now 
bring forward the information thus afforded. 

In the year 1565 the matter reached a crisis. Applica- 
tion was made by the authorities of the City of Chester to 
the Lord High Treasurer to assert their supremacy, which 
he did, by sending down to the collector at Liverpool a 
blank book, headed ‘‘The Port of Chester.” This con- 
tained as stated, ‘“‘ten leaves for the customers, comptrollers 
and searchers, within the town of Liverpoole a creek of this 
port, for all goods coming or going out of the same by way 
of merchandizes; from Easter 1565 until the feast of St. 
Michael then following so ending, without any more words, 
sentences, or addition.” 

The whole ‘“Comburgenses and Commonalty ” of Liver- 
pool took the alarm. The Mayor, Robert Corbet, went up 
to London, and was assisted in his representations by 
Ralph Sekerston, then member for the borough. They 
showed— 

“ That if it should come to pass to call Liverpoole the 
creek to Chester, it were not only a punishing of Liverpoole 
and its inhabitants, but also the matter against the juris- 
diction and regal authority of the County Palatine of the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; further declaring and shewing that 
Liverpoole hath ever heretofore been reputed and taken 
for the best port and harbour from Mylforthe to Scotland, 
and so hath always been proved with all manner of ships 
and barks, owners, masters and mariners.” 

The matter was argued before the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, and by him referred to the Court of Exchequer. 
A commission of inquiry was sent down, consisting of the 
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Earl of Derby, Sir Richard Molyneux, Sir William Norris 
and others. They required a return of— 

‘‘All ships, and owners of any ships, vessels, or boats, 
as well in this the Queen’s Majesty’s Borough Corporate 
and Port-town of Liverpoole, as also in any town, haven, 
creek or landing place, between Warrington and the water 
next Preston called Ribble, with other information.” 

The return states the number of householders and 
cottagers in Liverpool on the 12th November, 1565, to 
have been 138. The number of vessels belonging to the 
port was 12,—the largest of 40 tons with twelve men, the 
smallest a boat of 6 tons with three men. Three craft 
hailed from Wallasey of 24, 14 and 8 tons respectively. 

Thirteen years after this, in 1578, the Chester authorities 
again claimed jurisdiction over the river and port, whereon, 
at a full Assembly on the 3rd November, Ralph Burscough, 
deputy for Sir Thomas Hesketh, Mayor, the following 
entry occurs ;— 

“In which convocation it was inquired by Mr Deputie 
aforesaid, what was best to be done to prevent the evil 
pretence made by Wm Glasgow Esq and the citizens of 
Chester, who go about to infringe our liberties, and wolde 
have from the towne the halfe of our ryver, contrarie to all 
right and equitie, whereonto Maister Thomas More having 
good experience, made answer, that so farre as the ryver 
of Mersye extended, Chester men had nothing to deale 
concerning anie title of freedom or libertie. And so uppon 
further intelligence of their proceedinge in the premisses, 


it was thought by the whole assent aforesaid, that the . 


matter shall rest ‘till the advice, pleasure and good 
counsell of the Right honourable Earl of Derbie, Mr Maior 
and the right worshipfull Recorder Edw* Halsall Esq were 
had and known; and in the mean tyme it was then 
concluded. . . . That the water bailiffs do goe into 
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all owners and masters of barks, boats, and other vessells 
then being in the ryver . . . to give open monition 
and warninge that they should acknowledge and doe their 
duties as appointed, or else cause them to come before 
Mr Maior or else to take said vessells and make prize of 
said vessell and goods without anie further delaye.” 

The circumstances which led to this inquiry were the 
following. On the 8th June, 1578, Queen Elizabeth, by 
letters patent, had incorporated a trading company, 
styling themselves “ The President, Assistants, and Fellow- 
ship of Merchants of Spain and Portugal.” The company 
thus established entered into arrangements with the City 
of Chester to join with them in their undertaking. It 
must be remembered that at this time, in population and 
wealth, Chester was far superior to Liverpool. The 
arrangement was communicated to Liverpool by the 
following letter from the President :— 

“To oure lovinge friends Mr Rob Corbett, Ralph Burs- 
coughe and the rest of the merchants of Lyverpoole trading 
to Spain and Portingale before the first of Januarie 1680. 

“After our hartie comendacons &c Whereas it hathe 
pleased the quene’s ma‘” with the advice of her honourable 
privie councell, to incorporateus&e . . . tothe intente 
wee myghte thereby uniformlie and politiquelie take suche 
good order amonge ourselves, as well for the mainteyning 
of traftique and traide, whereby the navigacon may be the 
better mainteyned, the comodity of our countrie kept in 
estimation, and the forren commodities solde here at reason- 
able prices, as also for the better savetie of her people, 
whoe in their p’sones and goods have receyved great wrongs 
and injuries as well by exactions and newe ymposicons 
offered and ymposed upon us there, by violent takynge 
from manie of her subjects money and jewells upon 


surmises, knowinge that the p'ties injured cannot neglect 
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their business to followe the lawe for their recoverie, 
even soe it is verie expedient, and oure bounden 

dutie that wee shoulde endevo’ ourselves to the performance 
of that which is looked for. And to that end we addressed 
o' letters to the citie of West Chester, requiringe theym 
not onlie to take notice of hir Ma** good pleasure, but also 
to appointe certen of their citie to confer with us, in 
reformacon of things needfull, whoe satisfied oure requeste, 
and had noe less care for you then of theymselves ; and 
for your ease and better direction wee have thoughte good 
for better governmente to joyne yo™ with Chester as a 
member thereof. And by these presents doe require you 
to make yo" speedie repaire thither, and confer w™ the 
deputie and assistaunt there in observinge suche acts and 
ordinances, as may tend to yo" best savetie and moste 
comoditie, as also to take knowledge of the contents of hir 
Ma“ |’res pattent and of o" proceedings here, w if you 
mistake or refuse, then wee shall be forced to call you uppe 
hither. Your lykinge or dislykinge wee require to be 
satisfied of, that wee may orderlie p’cede with consent. 
And thus, trustinge to finde such conformitie in you as is 
expected, wee rest, and soe committe you to God. 

‘London, the xxv“ Aug 1578 

“Your Lovinge friende the President 

“and Assistants of the Companie of 

“Merchants of Spayne and Portingale 

“ JoHN MERSHE, President.” 

A respite was given up to the Ist January, 1580. That 
time having expired, and no notice being taken by the 
Corporation of Liverpool, on the 13th of April the follow- 
ing communication was sent by the Chester authorities :— 

‘To oure Lovinge friendes Mr Anthony More, Mr Jas 
Chambers and Mr John Byrde, merchants, or to any one 
of theym in Lyverpoole. 
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“ After ot hartie comendacons, these are to adv’tise you 
that of late wee have receaved l’tres from the p’sident of 
the companie and society of m’chants tradinge Spaine and 
Portingall, whereby wee are appointed to demande of you 
and others occupyinge to the said p’ties and not admitted 
into the said fellowshipp, suche penalties as are set down 
for suche offenders and intruders occupyinge thither since 
the xxix of Januarie 1577, which is 25 ® cent upon the 
returne of ev’rie shippe or barque, warranted by hir Mas* 
res patent. Wherefore, we have thought good at this 
p'nte to addresse these our l’res unto you by this bearer 
Wil” Helen, the clerke of our society here in Chester, to 
demande and receive the same of you, or els that you will 
repaire hither upon Mondaye next being the xxviii of this 
pte Aprill, to shewe cause then at our courte here 
holden, or any sufficient warrante from the said p’sident to 
the contrarie, and it shall be allowed. Otherwise wee must 
certifie youre denyall, the w™ will turne to yo further 
trobles and chardge, for wee have bene alwaies most 
willinge to have you to conforme yo'selves to hir Ma* 
graunte, and joyne yo'selves w us at the beginninge, 
whereby you myght have avoided the daunger and greate 
chardge that is lyke thereupon to growe. 

“Willing you also to publishe these our I’res to the rest 
of such of yo® towne, as trade into those p’tes, and to send 
yo" answer by letter w this bearer what you mynde to 
do in the p’misses. Fare you hartelie well. 

“ Chester this xiii day of Aprill, anno 1580. 

‘Yor lovinge frends 
“Wm Massye, Deputie, 


“ Epw? HAMER ) 

“ RANDELL LECHE 

“THos TETLOWE Assistants.” 
“Ww» ALDERSEY 

“Wn Browne ] 
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A reply was sent, stating that the Mayor was absent, 
and the subject must stand over until his return. 

Chester was not willing to wait, and on May 2nd, 1580, 
the following despatch was forwarded to Liverpool :— 

“To our Lovinge frendes Mr Anthony More (and 
others). 

“Commendacons p'mised. Whereas wee hoped upon 
our last I’re that you wolde either have repaired hither or 
answered the penalties demanded by us accordinge to the 
direction of our p’sident, and conformed yo'selves tc her 
Mates graunt, whereunto you have bene oftentymes gentlie 
moved, first by the late p’sident Mr Marshe his letter, and 
lately by oure letter, whereunto it seemed you had small 
regard, p'tendinge excuse by your maior his absence, to 
whome these causes nothinge app’teyne, beinge not anie 
m’chaunte tradinge Spayne and Portingale, whoe only are 
touched in this behalf; since which oure said letters 
sente, wee have receaved other letters from the p’sident, 
touching ycu, and others of oure Citie that are intruders, 
w l’re from hym to youe hereinclosed wee have sent, whoe 
wissheth you should eftesoones be curteouslie admonished 
by us to desiste from violatinge her Ma** graunte, and 
aunswer the penalties thereupon due, otherwise a pursue- 
vante will be sente to yo" greater chardge. For our p’tes 
if youe be of that mynde (as our clerke informed us you 
are) to be a companie of yo'selves, we shall most gladlie 
yelde thereunto, as also wryte our l’res with yo™ in that 
behalf, if they may pleasure you in anie waye. In the 
meane tyme wee are to comaunde of you the penalties sett 
downe by acte, being 25 ® cent of all suche goods as 
youe have shipped out of Spain and Portingale since the 
29% of Januarie 1577, to whiche ende wee have sente this 
by bearer, willinge you eyther to paye it, or a directe 
answer by l’re what you mynde to doe touchinge the 
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p misses, that wee may rectifie theym, otherwise wee must 
adv’tize of yo contemptuouse dealinge. Soe fare ye 
well. 

“Chester the seconde of Maye A° 1580 

“WILL* MassyE, Deput” 
(with 4 others). 

It was now time for the Liverpool Corporation to move. 
The odds were greatly against them. Chester was an 
ancient, comparatively populous and wealthy city, backed by 
the powerful Association of Merchant Adventurers to whom 
the Queen had recently granted letters patent, virtually 
creating a monopoly. The population of Liverpool could 
not at this time have amounted to a thousand souls, 
carrying on a very limited trade. They were never 
wanting however in pluck and courage. In the present 
instance they were quite equal to the occasion. An 
assembly of the burgesses was held in the Common Hall, 
of the proceedings of which the following is a summary :— 

“Concerning the Queen’s Majesty’s Letters-patent 
touching the Society of Merchants, that is to say, Whereas 
one William Massaye, of Chester, merchant, and others his 
associates there alledging her Majesty’s grant of charter, 
incorporating them and others by the title of President and 
Fellowship of Merchants trading Hispanie and Portingale, 
by virtue whereof, they have 





as they alledged—not only 
authority to assess such penalties as they shall think good 
upon all those who attempt any traffic unto the said parts 
of Hispanie and Portingale but also to prohibit their 
further trade thither, which, if it should take place, were 
sure to be the utter subversion of this poor town; have 
lately summoned by their letters the inhabitants of this 
town, wherein is craved a direct answer with expedition ; 
whereof Mr Robt More at the request of Mr Mayor and 
his brethren, together with the consent of the Common 
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Council there in the Common Hall assembled, is willing 
to bestow his travail to Chester, to answer the same in 
person. 

“ And in consideration that it is a matter that toucheth 
the whole town, wherein if they should prevail against, the 
same would be an utter overthrow of the traftic of 
merchandize whereupon the state and commodity of the 
whole town dependeth. It is therefore thought good by 
the said Mayor Aldermen and Common Council that one or 
more which shall be thought most fit shall be selected to 
solicit the cause on the town’s behalf for redress, to be 
obtained in the premisses, either by way of petition unto 
her Majesty, or otherwise as hereafter shall be better con- 
sidered of, at the common cost and expense of this said 
town, and for the better supportation and furthering 
thereof, that a ley or taxation shall be forthwith laid and 
collected throughout the town for that purpose to the sum 
of £10.” 

The threat of hostile proceedings held out in the com- 
munication from Chester was acted upon, as appears from 
a record dated August 20th, 1581. 

“In this Assembly it was spoken of the former attempt 
given by those of London and Chester terming themselves 
President and Fellowship of merchants trading Spayne 
and Portingale, and now lately revived in the apprehension 
of Mr Anthony More, John Byrde and Peter Starkey, 
taken by Pursevant, and thereupon entered in bonds for 
their appearance at Chester, and to London to answer such 
matters as touching the premises shall be objected against 
them. Whereupon it is considered by the whole consent 
that a sum of money to the value of xx" shall be taxed 
and levied toward the supportation of such costs and 
expense as shall happen to grow or arise in and about the 
travail of the foresaid persons apprehended in defence of 
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our liberties. And also, that upon their return from 
London the inhabitants will be further contributors as just 
occasion shall serve. . . . Provided always that the 
said persons apprehended shall not in anywise condescend 
nor agree to anything concerning the premises, which shall 
be prejudicial to the town or liberties thereof, and to yield 
their account thereof as they shall be thereunto reasonably 
required.” 

The first move was to secure the powerful aid of the 
Earl of Derby, the Lord of Knowsley, whose family for ages 
took a warm interest in the affairs of Liverpool. 

It was agreed that— 

“ For better proceeding in the premises, that Mr Mayor 
accompanied by others of the Aldermen and Council, 
should repair to Knowsley, to have an interview with the 
Earl of Derby and afterwards to Astley to interview the 
Master of the Rolls.” 

Further meetings were held, and on the 18th December, 
1581, at an assembly in the Common Hall a letter was read 
from Mr. Alderman More, stating that through the inter- 
cession of Lord Derby the dispute had been taken up by the 
Privy Council and by them referred to the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Master of the Rolls, who conveyed their 
report in the following letter, addressed to the Lord 
President of the Privy Council. 

“May it please your good Lordship to be advertised that 
we, according to your Lordship’s letters to us directed, have 
called before us as well Mr Wilford, President of the 
Company of Merchants trading Spain and Portingall and 
some other of that Company, as:also some of the merchants 
of Chester and Liverpoole, and have seen their charters, 
and heard their allegations upon either side, and thereupon 
it doth appear unto us, that in the time of Queen Mary: 
there was a Company of Merchants Venturers of the said 
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City of Chester made and incorporated by the said late 
Queen, whereby they are authorized to use their trade of 
merchandizes into the parts beyond the seas, as Merchant 
Venturers, and to make laws and ordinances for the better 
government of their company ; and sithence that time, the 
Queen’s Majesty that now is, hath by her Highnesses 
letters patent made another Corporation of the Company 
of Merchant Venturers trading Spaine and Portingall, 
whereby they be also incorporated, and have authority to 
make certain laws, ordinances, and rules, for the better 
government of that company, and by colour thereof those 
merchants do now challenge to make orders and rules to 
bind the said Company of Merchant Venturers of the 
said City of Chester, and amongst other things have 
ordained that no retailer should be suffered to be of 
their Company, or use that trade of Merchant Venturers, 
and hereby would put all that use retailing of wares in 
Chester and other places from their traffic as Merchant 
Venturers, which in our opinion is more than they may do 
by virtue of their said charter. 

‘And it seemeth unto us that if retailers of such poor 
cities and towns where small trade of merchandizes is used 
should be put from their trade of shipping, it would be a 
great decay to the same poor cities and towns; all which 
we refer to your Honor’s better considerations, and so 
humbly take our leave. 

“The first of December 1581 
“Yo' Lordshipps to consider 
“ CHRISTOPHER WRAYE 
“G GERARDE.” 

This report was forwarded by Secretary Walsingham 
to the Earl of Derby, accompanied by the following 
letter :— 
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“ My very good Lord 

“Whereas the cause of the town of Liverpoole against 
the New Corporation of the Spanish and Portingall 
merchants long since recommended by your Lordship 
hither hath been by my Lord referred to the consideration 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England and the Master of the 
Rolls, whose resolution is the same your Lordship may see 
by the copy of their letter enclosed. I have myself since 
the writing of the enclosed, dealt between the President of 
the Spanish Company, and this bearer Robert More, who 
is for Liverpoole; and the said President in hope to induce 
his Company to like thereof, hath assented to this, that 
in respect of the great number of retailers in that town 
and the smallest number or none at all, that are mere 
merchants, the said retailers be suffered to continue their 
trade of shipping and adventuring t6 foreign parts, until 
the wealth of that town may grow to be such as may yield 
a sufficient number of adventurers to occupy navigation as 
mere merchants only ; or that my Lords shall please to 
take other order. And where itis doubted by the Spanish 
merchants that Lyverpoole men under this toleration will 
collect the retailer’s goods of Chester and other places; to 
remove this scruple this bearer hath condescended that if 
any of Liverpoole so do, such person upon due proof of the 
fault shall ever afterwards be debarred of the benefits of 
this toleration. Thus much I thought meet to be signified 
to your Lordship as the chief person in these parts, and 
patron of that poor town to the end that by your assistance 
if need be thereof this agreement may take better effect. 

“ And so I humbly commend your Lordship to God. 

“From the Court the 4 December 1581 
“ WALSINGHAM.” 

The prayer of the Liverpool traders was granted, but 

merely on the ground of their poverty and insignificance. 
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Be this as it may, the burgesses were very proud of their 
victory, and celebrated it in a manner which would now 
be thought very indecorous. 

“On the 27 April 1582, at an assembly in the Common 
Hall, a motion was made by Mr Mayor to his said brethren 
and burgesses, concerning a hogshead of wine to be 
bestowed and presented at their cost upon the right 
worshipful the Master of the Rolls, as a simple token of 
the town’s good will towards his worship, at whose hands 
the town hath received much goodness and great courtesy 
in matters touching the affairs and commodity thereof, 
which hogshead of wine it was agreed, should be with all 
convenient expedition provided and sent to his worship’s 
house, towards which Mr Mayor proffered 10° Mr Willm 
More 10°” We. 

The next collision took place in 1647, during the height 
of the civil war. The Chester merchants claimed the 
right to land goods on the Cheshire side of the Mersey 
without paying town’s dues. This was resisted by the 
Corporation of Liverpool, who passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That whereas this Port is a free and independent Port 
that all the officers for Customes may bee p’perly belonging 
to this port, and that the officers of Chester may not 
hereafter usurp anie power or authoritie in this Port; as 
from Charters and auncient grants and customes, are that 
wee shall enjoy all such lib’ties and priviledges as anie 
other Port within the King’s dominions.” 

“1652, Jany 21%. <A special l’re was written to the 
Governor concerning the Chestermen’s goeing about to 
pjudice this Port by seeking to get lib’tie to land goods 
on Worrall syde and to pay customs there w is contrarie 
to or priviledge and Chr.” 


1658, Octr. 29th. A conference was held between the 
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Customs Officers of Chester and Liverpool to settle this 
controversy which is recorded as follows :— 

‘Be it remembered that upon a contest and difference 
arising betwixt the officers for collecting of customs at the 
severall ports of Chester and Liverpoole, concerning the 
takeing of such duties and customs as might aryse for 
M’chant’s goods landed on this syde of the place called the 
Redd Stones in Worrall, w™ is all win the lymitts and 
peincts of the port of Liverpoole, it was debated and 
ordered as followeth :— 

“Whereas difference did aryse betwixt the Officers 
of the Customs of Chester and Liverpool in that they of 
Chester did interupt and hind® them of Liverpoole of their 
antient lib’ties on Chesheir syde, but the whole matter 
being treated of and referred to Mr Samuel Sandford 
Surveyor Generall for the Customs and Excise, hee did 
declare and concluid that the lib’ties of Liverpoole doe 
reach unto the accustomed place on the further syde of 
the redd stones and advised that the Corporation of Liver- 
poole shold sett a mere stone there to divyde the said 
lib’ties, and that all goods there landed shall pay customs 
to the officers of the Custom-house of Liverpoole and soe 
consequently Towne’s Duties.” 

The limits of the jurisdiction of the ports of Chester 
and Liverpool were set out by the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms in 1660, upon an appeal from the Port of Chester to 
the Government, which was thus responded to— 

‘©1660, Decr. 12%. A copy of the Ord" for y® settling of 
y°® Port. 

“Having taken notice of the differences and disputes 
which had arisen between the port of West Chester and the 
towne of Liverpoole concerninge the bounds and limitts of 
each port and place, and havinge declared our opinion and 
knowledge that Liverpoole—however it may bee accompted 
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a member of West Chester—yett in the execucon of all 
Custome affaires, hath ever been distincte and absolute of 
itt selfe; and that the whole river of Mersey and the 
shores on both sides was and ought to be und" the care, 
priviledge and inspecon of the offic of his Ma*** Customes 
at Liverpoole ; but findinge our lett’ either misunderstood 
or not regarded and the same disputes and worse troubles 
prosecuted and fermented as well against the merchants as 
offic’ there, wis a very great prejudice to his Ma‘ 
service, Wee are again necessitated positively to order and 
desire That what Shipps, Goods or Merchandize soever 
shall bee exported or imported from or into the river 
Mersey on either side the shore, beginninge on Worrall 
side, att a place called the Redstones and not further 
southwards bee entr? and accompted for att the custom 
house at Liverpoole without any lett or hinderance. And 
hereunto we doe expect yo" ready complyance, the quiett 
and wellfare of his Mat service beinge verie much 
conc’ned therein. 
“ And soe wee rest 
“Yor verie loveing friends 
“Nic Crisp & 4 others 
“(Commrs of Customs).” 

In 1692, a serious collision took place between the 
cheesemongers of London and Chester and the Corporation 
of Liverpool, which led to a long course of litigation. 

The produce of the dairy farms of Cheshire was brought 
down in barges by the river Weaver and the upper Mersey 
and transhipped into larger vessels for London. 

The Corporation claimed to levy town dues on the ship- 
ments, which was resisted by the London Merchants who 
claimed exemption under Royal Charter. The Corporation 
distrained on one of the ships, and seized a quantity of 
cheese, of which there were about 70 tons on board. The 
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cheesemongers remonstrated, and petitioned the Lords 
Justices, alleging that when the Lord Mayor wrote to 
inquire about their authority to levy these dues, he got for 
answer “that the Corporation had a thousand pounds to 
spend, and the cheesemongers might take their course at 
law.” They further allege “that it was long before 
process could be served on the Corporation by reason of 
the menaces to any that should serve them with it; and 
being at length served on them by an attorney of the town 
they caused him to be suspended of his practice in their 
town, and forced him to send for a mandamus to be 
restored.” 

An action was then commenced against the Corporation 
for illegal exactions, which was prolonged under various 
pretexts until the year 1700, when it was ultimately 
decided in favour of the cheesemongers, at an expense to 
the Corporation of upwards of a thousand pounds. 

The subsequent history of the two ports need not be 
pursued. The failure of the port of Chester has been 
owing partly to natural causes, and partiy to unskilful 
tampering with the channel of the Dee. The rise of 
Liverpool has been due to its natural advantages, and to 
the development of the manufacturing industry of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

To the commerce of Chester in the middle ages we owe 
the quaint and ever interesting architecture of her streets 
and walls, which are in some respects unique. Long may 
they remain, carefully and lovingly preserved, calling up 
to our memories vivid pictures of the dear old England 
which we love so well. 
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LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 
A CHRISTMAS SYMPOSIUM. 


MYHE Christmas Supper of the Manchester Literary Club 

was celebrated on December 20th, 1886, at the 
Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester. Mr. G. MILNER, 
President of the Club, occupied the chair, and the mem- 
bers and friends present numbered upwards of 100. The 
special guests of the evening were Mr. H. H. Howorth, 
M.P., and Mr. Thomas Newbigging. 

Ere supper began Mr. J. C. Lockhart brought into the 
room that old Christmas dish, the boar’s head, “‘ bedecked 
with bays and rosemary,’ whilst the well-known carol was 
given by a party of singers. Later in the evening Mr. 
Charles Hardwick recited Eliza Cook’s ‘‘Ode to Christmas,” 
and at the close Mr. John Page, in the character of Father 
Christmas, made his appearance. The wassail bowl was 
also brought into the room. “The Mistletoe Bough” 
was sung by Mr. Thomas Derby, and “Captain Bay” 
by Mr. William Percy, while Edwin Waugh sang his 
own well-known “Mary.” Letters of apology for non- 
attendance were read from Messrs. T. R. Wilkinson, 
Alderman Joseph Thompson, J. W. Southern, Professor 
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Ward, Ben Brierley, Arthur O’Nei!l, and Charles Potter. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s letter, which called forth much laughter 
and applause, was as follows: “It is with much regret 
that I write to let you know I am not able to be with you 
on the occasion of our annual supper, made memorable by 
so many festive gatherings. My regret is deepened by the 
circumstance that my friend H. H. Howorth is to be one 
of our guests of the evening, for although he is, like your- 
self, one of those unfortunate politicians with whom I do 
not agree, yet for reasons other than political, I often 
admire and always respect him. Moreover I remember 
who is to be the other guest of the club for the evening, 
Mr. Newbigging, for he of most men in our last great con- 
test, impressed me as being an athlete or stalwart politician 
of a noble type, with whom I had warm sympathy, 
although, alas, I was ignorant of his really great merits as 
a member of our literary club. Assuredly with the ‘go’ of 
Newbigging, and the fine flow of speech of H. H. H., there 
will be no lack of sense, and vigorous expression of it, on 
this memorable anniversary. I hope that our old friend 
Page as Father Christmas, and good old Charles with his 
eternal poem, will be in their usual excellent form, and 
then, at all events, the preliminaries will be well done. 
Waugh, dear old Edwin, will, I fear, not be with you. 
Wishing you and all my fellow-members a right merry 
Christmas and a happy new year when it comes, I am 
always yours sincerely, T. R. Wilkinson.” After the toast of 
“The Queen and the Royal Family” had been duly honoured, 

The PRESIDENT proposed the toast of the evening, the 
health of Mr. Howorth and Mr. Newbigging, In the dual 
character of this toast, he said, lay its essential quality. 
In most other places, perhaps, than in this Club, it would 
be necessary to have had the toasts separately proposed. 
Here they might, without inappropriateness, be taken 
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together. It was not necessary for him to say, “How 
happy could I be with either were the other dear charmer 
away,’ for he did not want either of them away. 
(Applause.) Of course he was obliged to mention the 
political contests which they had had recently in Lancashire, 
and in these their two guests were engaged on opposite 
sides. One of them won, and deserved to win—hear, 
hear)—and the other lost, and did not deserve to lose. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) What any honest man 
considered in matters of this kind was not whether a man 
wins or loses, but how did he fight—(hear, hear)—did he 
fight honestly and well, bravely, and with a conscientious 
conviction that he was on the right side. In comparison 
with this, the fact as to whether he was at the top or bottom 
of the poll was of no consequence whatever. (Applause.) 
He supposed that most of them when their own life’s 
fight was over would be content to be judged by this test. 
He was not going to contrast their guests, but he would 
see whether he could not speak of them under one common 
designation. Well, he found that he could speak of both 
as historians, as poets, as politicians. He need not at all 
enforce the description which he had given of Mr. Howorth, 
for he deserved in the fullest degree the title of historian. 
He had undertaken a massive and monumental work of 
history which would reflect credit upon Mr. Howorth as 
long as history was read. Three enormous volumes of his 
History of the Mongols were already in their hands. A 
fourth volume he had been told was now in the press, and 
he was not at all sure how many more there were to follow. 
It seemed to him that the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Howorth treated the work might carry it over a great 
many more volumes. At any rate when finished it would 





be—excepting China—a complete history of Asia from the 


ninth century. It was a fortunate thing for Mr. Howorth 
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that in these days he had been able to find such a subject, 
one which was at the same time worthy of his powers and 
comparatively untouched. He had been looking over the 
preface to the first volume, and he could say that, what- 
ever there might be in the pages of the books themselves, 
here was a beautiful piece of English literature. In that 
preface Mr. Howorth wrote:—“ Lastly there are three 
names which [ cannot leave out without grave injustice: 
First, my dear mother, who was the first to teach, and who 
has never ceased to encourage me, who was always prodigal 
in every favour, and who will, of all my critics, I know, be 
most tender to my failings. Secondly, my friend George 
Hector Croad, now the honoured secretary of the London 
School Board, my old master, whose enthusiasm, whose 
thoroughness, whose intelligence, and whose integrity I 
feel it a privilege to have tested in a hundred ways,—an« 
who first gave me a taste for historical inquiries. I hope 
he will not deem I have disgraced him. Lastly, my wife, 
my ever patient wife, who has sat out many hundred lonely 
hours, while I have turned over the dusty pages, who 
resisted the importunities of many kind friends to burn 
the heaps of dry-as-dust—which I call my library. She 
has done what no amount of gratitude can repay; but there 
is one thing which she would not dare to do, and that is, 
read my book.” (Laughter.) It had been proposed to 
make a collection of remarkable prefaces in English litera- 
ture, and he ventured to think that Mr. Howorth’s was most 
beautiful, and ought to be included in that collection. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to Mr. Newbigging, he had 
given us a most admirable history—a standard history—of 
his own locality of Rossendale, and so far as the work 
extended—and it went back to the time of the Romans, 
whereas Mr. Howorth’s work only began with the ninth 





century—he had at any rate won his spurs as a historian. 
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But he could also speak of these two friends as poets. It 
was rather a serious thing, perhaps, to call a man a 
poet to his face. Many people seemed to agree with 
Shakespeare’s Audrey in this matter—they were sus- 
picious of poets. They would remember that when 
Touchstone said to Audrey “I would the gods had made 
thee poetical,” she answered, “I do not know what 
poetical is: is it honest in deed and word? is it a true 
thing?” And so perhaps he should apologise for 
applying to them so doubtful a term: but they were 
both guilty, and they knew it. They had all enjoyed Mr. 
Howorth’s recent “ Ballad of the Road,” and hoped to see 
more such effusions from his pen; and Mr. Newbigging 
had given them an admirable little volume of “Poems and 
Songs.” As politicians each man had made his mark, and 
a strong mark too. He was able to speak of them in this 
capacity because they were something more than poli- 
ticians, because he believed they were lovers of England 
first and politicians afterwards. It was not a popular 
doctrine, but it was his doctrine, that a man who pursued 
one thing and one only, and who knew nothing else, was 
generally a very poor fellow. The artist who was only an 
artist, and the man of letters who was only a man of 
letters, were apt to become conceited and selfish persons, 
but the politician who was only a politician—the man who 
followed a party for party purposes simply—was the 
narrowest and worst of all. This narrowness, however, 
could never be charged upon their friends. They had that 
saving love of literature which unquestionably broadens 
and humanises the whole character. Mr. Howorth had 
dealt with history, with science, and with metaphysical 
philosophy, and Mr. Newbigging, in addition to his history 
and his poetry, had given them a volume of literary essays 
and stories, and was, besides, a successful and practical 
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engineer. Finally, he proposed this toast because their 
guests were two good fellows, who had the respect and love 
of their fellow members, and because it was the sponta- 
neous wish of the Club to pay a genuine, an unselfish, and 
a generous tribute to two of their number whom they 
greatly admired and respected for all the qualities which 
they had shown in the past as well as in the immediate 
present. (Applause.) 

Mr. THOMAS NEWBIGGING, in responding, said: “I can 
assure you, Mr. President and gentlemen, whilst fully 
appreciating all your kindness, I would gladly have 
escaped the ordeal of occupying, along with my friend Mr. 
lloworth, the great distinction of being one of your selected 
guests on this festive occasion. It is not for me, however, 
to question, and I shall not be so ill-mannered as to ques- 
tion, the ripe wisdom of the Council of the Manchester 
Literary Club, and that of the members of the Club, in 
deciding to invite me as a guest to whom you are anxious 
to do honour. The honour and distinction are such, 
indeed, as to make a man proud of the position; and it 
one could only feel that they were deserving, the pleasure 
and satisfaction would be almost as great as the distinction. 
Although I am one of the oldest members of the Club, 
elected, I believe, when the century was twenty years 
younger than it is, 1 have not been by any means one of 
its active members. That has been my misfortune more 
than my fault. Indeed, looking back at the years of the 
Club’s existence, I cannot but regret having taken only 
such an occasional part in its proceedings, and enjoyed so 
limited a share in the companionable pleasures of its 
meetings. It is said that the outer barbarians used to 
trade with the Chinese, paying them one ounce of silver for 
one ounce of gold. That, of course, was before Bret Harte’s 
Heathen Chinee had his morals corrupted by contact with 
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a higher civilisation. If these outer barbarians had any 
consciences at all, they must have been troubled some- 
times, when trading under such unfair conditions. That 
is my position, for I feel that it would take a good many 
more of the silver ounces I have given to pay for the gold 
of the Club that I have received in exchange. It is one 
of the obvious advantages of an institution of this character, 
that, whilst we may each be politicians, and even strong 
party politicians, outside of it, we are, as members of the 
Club, able to forget our political differences, and meet 
together under the ample shield which the common love 
of literary tastes and pursuits throws over us all. Here, 
we should as soon think of questioning a man about the 
colour of his politics as we would of doubting his honesty 
and good-fellowship. But, after all, I am half inclined to 
suspect that my recent escapade in the political arena has 
had some influence in shaping your decision to associate 
me with Mr. Howorth as a guest on this occasion. I do not 
for a moment suggest that anything of the kind has had 
the least weight with you in regard to my friend. His 
attainments and claims as a literary man are such as to 
more than justify your determining choice, so far as he is 
concerned. But, in addition to his success in literature, 
he has been also, as we are all proud to acknowledge, a 
successful candidate for Parliamentary honours. On the 
other hand, I appear before you as an unsuccessful candi- 
date. Now, I trust, and indeed I know, that I am justified 
in giving you credit for believing that I am consoled in 
my defeat, in knowing that my friend Mr. Howorth was 
successful. Again, you may have considered that in asso- 
ciating my friend and I together, it might help to moderate 
any tendency on his part to excess of transport, for him to 
remember that one of his literary friends of the Club suffered 
defeat. I am, in fact, so far as Mr. Howorth is concerned, 
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the skeleton at the feast, and I hope, so far as a skeleton has 
the power of ratiocination—and I presume he may be 
expected to have that power after partaking of a good 
dinner, and sundries—I say that I hope and trust the 
presence of the skeleton will not be thrown away upon 
him. Life, you see, has its compensations. It isn’t all 
couleur de rose, any more than it is all rain and storm- 
cloud. There is a harmony in contrast. Even in some 
discords there is music. There you have the successful 
man; here, the failure. And, after all, when one comes to 
think of it seriously, it is perhaps a difficult question to 
settle, as to which of us is most to be congratulated and 
commiserated—Mr. Howorth in his success, or I in my 
failure. Certainly, the loss will be ours, if, under the 
pressure of Parliamentary life, he should be compelled to 
lay aside the pen he is able to wield with so much freedom 
and power. But, possibly, there is another consideration 
that has influenced you in the selection of your guests. 
We are both professional men, pursuing literary work as a 
relaxation from graver duties, and in our hours of leisure. 
That, I am fain to believe, was the chief consideration that 
influenced you. And it is a pleasant thing to turn from 
the thorny or flinty track of politics, and even from one’s 
proper daily business, to wander in the fragrant byeways 
of literature. The meetings of the Club afford a healthy 
stimulus as well as a ready outlet in this direction. Here, 
whether we are strong politicians or not—and I hope that 
most of us are strong politicians, able and ready each to 
hold our own as occasion arises—beyond all men I do detest 
a milk-and-water politician—I say, here, we care not to 
wrangle and dispute, unless, indeed, there should come 
amongst us one of those iconoclastic individuals holding 
unorthodox views as to who wrote Shakespere or the 
Waverley Novels; or whether the teachings of Burns are 
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not more to be deprecated than recommended. These 

subjects, I confess, might stir the blood of some of us. 

This Manchester Literary Club, of which we, as members, 

are proud, has now been in existence a quarter of a century. 

It has exercised a benign and beneficial influence in our 

midst. Judging by the past half of the present session’s 

work, and by the company assembled here to-day, it is 

healthier at this moment than it has ever been in the past, 

and we trust that this happy condition of things may long 
continue. And which of us but will be ready to admit 
that this success is greatly due to the able men who have 
filled the presidential chair. A man should not be pilloried 
for his virtues whatever we may think is due to him for 
any vices he may display. But I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to hold up our honoured President, Mr. Milner, as the 
very prince of literary presidents. Who amongst us but 
admires the fertility and wealth of resource which he brings 
to bear, out of his well-stored mind, in the conduct of the 
business of the Club; his tact and rich good temper in 
administration, and the ability and power which he displays 
in focussing all the points of literary discussion. The 
enjoyable and humanising character of these meetings of 
the Club will survive as pleasant memories to us all as long 
as we live, and these memories will never cease to associate 
with them the goodly presence of our President. A quarter 
of a century is a fair time to be able to look back with an 
intelligent recollection of what has taken place within that 
period. Many of our younger members were at the begin- 
ning of that time in short pants and jackets. Of course, so 
far as youth is concerned, and the prospect of a longer future 
career of usefulness, the advantage is on their side. But, 
on the other hand, we old stagers have the better of them 


in experience, and in the treasured memories of the past, 
and I really could not pretend to decide which is the better 
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of the two—the pleasures of hope, or the pleasures of 
memory. Mr. Charles Hardwick could preach a better 
sermon than I on that subject. We are all rejoiced to see 
him here to-night, setting us such a wise example, as he 
always does, of how a man may retain the juvenility of 
youthful spirits, geniality of temper, and kindliness of 
heart, along with the wisdom garnered during threc- 
quarters of a century. He reminds one of the perennial 
spring down in the clough, whose refreshing stream was 
never known to fail within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. The other patriarchs of the Club, too, are 
getting on, Ben, and John Page, and Edwin; Ben, who has 
given us so much that is graphic and good in Lancashire 
character; Edwin, “the snowy-yedded singer,” who seems 
verily to be renewing his youth. These two fellow-members 
of ours have given a distinctive character to the dialect of 
our county, and shown us how much of kindly humour and 
wisdom there exists hidden in the hearts of its lowliest 
children. We heartily give them all honour, and trust 
that they may always enjoy sufficient of the good things of 
life to “make their yure lie down.” This looks like talking 
about ourselves. And why shouldn’t we talk about our- 
selves once in a way? We devote our evenings all the 
session to talking about others—surely we may devote 
some part of a Christmas Eve to mutual congratulations. 
We sincerely hope that it will be long ere the well- 
known faces are missed from our company—Axon, with 
his store of encyclopedic knowledge, not to say wisdom ; 
Mortimer, our peripatetic philosopher, always ready with 
his apt quotation from the poets ; Stansfield, our honestest 
and severest of critics, with character written in every 
line of his face. I have spoken of some of those I know 
best, of the rest much could be said, and I leave the theme 
to be pursued by others. I daresay some one or more of 
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our members are noting down the idiosyncrasies of their 
fellow-members, for the delectation, possibly, of future 
Notes and Querists. Well, Mr. President, again 1 thank 
you for the many kind things you have said in proposing 
the toast, and you, gentlemen, for the generous manner in 
which you have responded. And I sincerely wish you, 
each one of you, a Merry Christmas, a Happy New Year, 
and many of them.” (Applause.) 

Mr. H. H. Howorrn, M.P., in replying, said: “1 have 
had the benefit of a good many of life’s gifts, and found 
that the only one that left no foul flavour in the mouth 
was the feeling that one had secured the affections of one’s 
friends and neighbours. The special guests of the Club 
this evening are so because they have lately passed 
through a struggle which has perhaps tested them in 
other than literary ways. It is a great pride to be 
able to say on behalf of both myself and Mr. New- 
bigging that we have not lost a friend or earned a singie 
criticism from an opponent in regard to the way in 
which we have conducted those contests. No one re- 
egrets more than I do the absence of Mr. Newbigging 
from the House of Commons. If I may refer for a 
moment to the general question of the influence of litera- 
ture and politics upon each other, I believe it is a very 
good thing that we should put side by side, if we can, 
the living thought that we get from men and the thought 
that comes from contemplation and reading. It is our 
duty as citizens to try and wed the harsh realities of 
political life with the ideal outlook we can all get by con- 
tact with literature. With regard to literature itself, the 
difficulty of the present day lies in the fact that men read 
too much instead of too little, and hence there is a ten- 
dency to imitate others rather than to use our own 
phraseology and language. A great number of men forget 
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that human thought is as diverse as human being. If a 
man will write what comes out of his own thought, without 
imitating the style of other people, it would improve the 
general feeling of our literature, and make it much more 
easy, natural, and productive.” (Applause.) 

Mr. William Sharp gave “Success to the Manchester 
Literary Club,” and the toast was acknowledged by Mr. 
Edwin Waugh. 

Mr. ArTHUR O'NEILL, who was unable to be present, 
sent the following lines, which were read by the 
President :— 


Hail! Once more, the Club assembled at its merry winter 
feast, 

Good fellowship its worship; Father Christmas for its 
priest. 


Blessings on the golden rule which draws us all from far 
and near, 


To consecrate our comradeship anew each waning year. 


The Summer has its junketings mong woods and sylvan 
dales, 


Or tempts adventurous elders forth o’er land and sea to 
Wales ; 


Nor is there man who would not say the Summer jaunt’s 
delight 


Is blest by fairer company than we have here to-night. 


The Autumn brings more gatherings; and though of 
graver Cast, 

They're not too stern for mirth, and do not shadow 
pleasures past. 
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If others make their work a woe, our study’s not less keen 


Because, in working problems out, we bear a smiling mien. 


But more than all, more joyous far, a festival unique, 
Is aye the gay Symposium we hold in Christmas week ; 
When rules of speech are loosened, and the solemn dare 


unbend, 


And lyres are tuned, and wits are fired, and frolic spirits 
blend. 


No small boon this, oh Brotherhood! in a great city’s life, 
To find a happy neutral ground upraised above the strife ; 
Where lines of party are not, and sects have ceased to be, 


And men and minds commingle all harmoniously free. 


Without, the din of faction—turmoil of passion and of 
pride, 

Are heard amid the pealing bells which herald Christmas- 
tide ; 

Within, one common sympathy pervades our varied host, 


And no voice mars agreement in “the common-sense of 
most.” 


And who shall say ’tis not from here that genial spirit 
flows ?— 

From round this board where every heart in friendly 
fervour glows ? 

There’s method in our merriment: we're wise in being 
Gay ; 

Those work the best together who've together learned to 
play. 
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Then away, for once, with antique text, the everlasting 
Why? 

Or where was Brunaburgh fought out? When did King 
Arthur die ? 

Did Bacon light (and hide) the light in which our Shak- 
spere shines ? 

How far poor Pope was guilty of “adopting” Dryden's 
lines ? 


Away awhile with old-world lore and literary schisms; 

Let Fun o’erwhelm the ’ologies and music drown the ‘isms. 

Tongues still can wag, though banished be the customs of 
the Forum ; 


Nor fail to find afflatus in the fragrant festive jorum. 


We'll heed the annual custom. Let the potent juices pass, 

And every man this jovial night fill full a bumper glass ; 

And drink again the toast we drink in this our wassail 
hour, 

“Flourish the Club!” “May it increase in honour and in 
power!” 


In commenting upon this Christmas Symposium the 
Manchester Guardian had the following observations :-— 
“One of the characteristic institutions of Manchester is its 
Literary Club, which has managed to combine solid work 
in criticism and research with social adjuncts that recall 
the days and continue the traditions of the famous Club 
that had Dr. Johnson for its leading light and Boswell for 
its annalist. There may be and there are differences of 
degree and differences of form, but these do not destroy 


the essential likeness of the two—both social, both a union 


a 
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of professional men of letters and lovers of literature, both 
forming a common ground where the discords of politics, 
the strife of sects, and the turmoil and stress of profes- 
sional life are for a time forgotten. The function of the 
Manchester Literary Club in bringing together those 
who, differing in all else, are united by the bond of the 
humanities is not a small one, and many useful projects 
have originated or been helped at its gatherings. Perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of the Club is its Christmas 
supper, and that of last evening was not the least interest- 
ing of the long series. The Club, with that love of paradox 
which is not uncommon in the literary mind, decided to 
vindicate its non-political constitution by doing honour to 
its most prominent politicians—Mr. H. H. Howorth, M.P., 
and Mr. Thomas Newbigging. There was a fitness in the 
manner in which Mr. Howorth regretted the absence of 
his fellow-member of the Club from the House of Com- 
mons, for it is a wise as well as a generous spirit which 
desires that the inevitable other side should be repre- 
sented at its best. Mr. Howorth thinks, and we are 
inclined to agree with him, that literature will have an 
even greater influence upon the politics of the future than 
it has had upon the politics of the past. The nation is 
more and more realising the necessity for searching 
criticism and patient investigation, and for bringing the 
fruits of the ripened experience of many generations to 
bear upon the problems of to-day. Mr. Howorth and 
Mr. Newbigging, taking opposite sides as they do, are both 
good types of the thinking and conscientious politician, 
whose interest is not that of a struggle for place, but who 
have at heart the increase of the happiness and prosperity 
of the fatherland. We have said that the Club’s method 
of ‘swearing off’ politics was paradoxical, but it was not 
the less effectual. The fine spirit of the speeches alike of 
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. George Milner, the President, and of Mr. Newbigging 


and Mr. Howorth; the genial presence of Edwin Waugh, 
renewing his youth in a fresh burst of melody ; the quaint 
Christmas mummery that preceded the supper, and the 
hearty goodwill of all, show that the Literary Club under- 


stands its functions, and has not forgotten the lesson of 
the season.” 
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DICKY DAFFODIL. 


BY THE WIFE OF A MANCHESTER SURGEON. 
cece 

“Writes very pleasantly of wild flowers and birds.”—Saturday Review. 

* A wild rhapsody.”— Atheneum. 

“It requires some skill to render such a person as Dicky Daffodil not 
only interesting, but positively delightful, and the authoress has succeeded 
The delicately-tinted, prettily illustrated chapters are true posies, signi- 
ficant of gentle, cheery human nature . . . a tender harmony of 
thought and feeling.” —Literary World. 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, and all Booksellers. 








Neither scratch nor spurt, the points 
being rounded by a new Process. 

Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box for 7 
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Pen Works, BirMINGHAM. 
SIRCULAR N.B.—C Branpaver & Co. are also 

manufacturers of J pens, School Pens, 
CPO | NTED turned-up points, turned-down points, 
curved, square, and slanting nibbed,and 
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Price 3s. 6d. for the set in ornamental cover, or each study separately for 1s. 


TUD 2 N 2 
STUDIES FROM ATURE 
By TOM KELLY. 

A Series of Drawings of British Foliage designed for Drawing Copies. 
Series No. 1 (now ready) contains the following five subjects: Larch Tassels, Cut- 

leaved Maple, Oak Apples, Filbert, and Spruce Fir, 

Each Study is a “" sized lithographic reproduction of drawings in black chalk, 

the plates being 27in. by 17in. in size. 

‘The rendering of the oe, &c., is thoroughly realistic and of botanical truth, without 
lacking picturesqueness. . Will be a most valuable help to teachers of drawing 
and also to lady students who want té o perfect themselves at home.”—The Queen. 

** Bold and faithful.”— Manchester Guardian. 

** Faithfully reproduced.”— Manchester Examiner. 


Joun Heywoop, Deansgate and Ridgefield, Manchester; and 11, Paternoster Buildings, Londur.. 





A Book of Designs accompanies each Box, giving over 40 Exercises. 
PRICE 2/6. 


VACHER’S MODEL BUILDING BRICKS. 
“A Scientific Toy par evcellence . . . areally Genuine Article.”—Contract Journal. 


Each Box contains 64 Separate Blocks, viz., 546 whole Model Bricks, 10 half Mode 
3ricks, and 12 quarter Model Bricks. 
= “A most interesting and instructive toy.”’- —Mancheste r Examiner. 
A never-failing source of : unusement to children.”—Christian World. 
‘We heartily recommend the toy.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
“ By the aid of these magic bricks our littlé folks may build castles all day long.”—Laddy’s 
Pictorial. 
‘“* Easy lessons in architecture can thus be given.”-—The Graphic. 
“The only toy of the kind capable of giving exact illustration of lessons in architecture.’ 
Health Journal. 
‘* Surprising feats in the way of building mz ‘ed be done.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“ Sold at a nominal price.”— Building Neu 
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